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‘IN THE TWILIGHT. 





BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


Tue sun had gone down, and, for half an § feeling right and left, hesitating, uncertain as 
hour, the light had been failing. You could {to where the next step will find us. I am in 
no longer distinguish between objects on the $ despair, sometimes. You say the sun never 
distant mountain side, for shadow had mingled $ sets. Whereis it? I cannot see its face!” 
with shadow, until a thick veil covered all. : ‘As the earth turns from the sun, so we, in 

Few can sit in the twilight without an intru- } our changing state, turn also. The sun is there, 
sion of sadness. It steals into the heart as the ; and holds its place forever fixed in the mid 
light recedes; and as the veil that falls on na-$ heavens. The twilight and the darkness are 
ture grows darker and darker, the soul seems $ our own.” 
to be losing itself amid strange obscurities. Its : She sighed heavily, and sat silent. 
vision is bolder. It cannot see as it once saw;$ ‘He leads us by a way that we know not,” 
nor confide as it once confided. A weight lies $I said, trying to lift her up into faith and trust. 
upon the heart. There is a sense of weakness, : ‘sThough our way in life be amid dangers and 
of loneliness—tears brim the eyelids and wet : through wildernesses, His right hand shall lead 
the lashes. § ; us. So He has promised. The day and the 

It is thus with many. It was so with a friend 3 night are alike unto Him. Though we may be 
upon whom I called last evening. She was sit- $ ® blind, He sees. Though the path be hidden 
ting alone in the dim twilight, and I saw a tear } ‘from our eyes, it is plain to Him; and if we 
hastily brushed aside, as I gave her my hand, } | pass onward, trusting in. Him, our feet shall 
and took a place beside her, near a large, open} not stumble. When we turn away from the 
window, that looked away over a broad land- ; sun, He gives us the moon, by which to walk; 
scape to a range of distant hills. $ and when the moon goes down, the stars are 

“Alone?” I said. left. He spangles the sky with them, that we 

“Yes.” There was a tender sadness in her 3 may still have knowledge of His existence, and 
Voice. $ thence faith in His love.” 

“How calm and still! Like a tired child, Even as I talked a star came out. 
nature seems going to rest.” ‘How beautiful!” said my frien, lifting her 

“It is very still and very calm,” she an- 3 finger, and pointing to the speck of light, so 
swered. Then, after a moment, she added, } 3 pure and clear, shining through the veil of 
“And very obscure. The gray shadows gather $ S$ evening. 
about everything—without and within. The; ‘‘Beautiful!” I only responded. The stats 
light has gone out; and I feel the coming dark- $ were coming, and I knew their power. 
ness—feel it on my soul. The sun has indeed ‘‘And there is another. How tranquilly it 
gone down.” shines!” 

“The sun of God’s love never sets. It is ‘And fixed forever in its place, like truth,” 
always in the sky,” I made answer. : I answered. ‘It is always there. When the 

“T look up—I search through the firmament. sun floods our atmosphere with light, or clouds - 
But it is not there. I see only a leaden canopy,” ’ hang over us, or the veil of twilight obscures, 
said my friend. ‘Oh, this life! This life!” she § we do not see the stars. But the heavens are 
added. ‘* How the shadows lie upon everything! } S ordained of God, and the stars have their places; 
We grope along blindly, as a man without eyes, } ‘stars in the natural firmament, and also those 
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24 DEATH.—SNOW. 
brighter stars in the spiritual firmament to;is born. My mind is clearer and calmer; and 
which they correspond. Nature, seen aright, 3 I find myself repeating words of Scripture like 
is always a revelation of God to the soul; for, 3 these: ‘He telleth the number of the stars; 
made by His divine hand, must it not in all N He calleth all by their names.’ ‘He giveth the 
things bear His image? The stars shine out stars for a light by night.’ ‘They shall shine 
for us when we have turned away from the 3 as the stars forever and ever.’ ‘I am the bright 
sunlight; and they establish our wavering faith } and morning star.’ ‘There shall come a star 
well-nigh lost in the sombre twilight. They $ out of Jacob.’ ‘Ye have seen his star in the 
are as knowledge of truths in the mind, when > Bast.’ And then thought grows busy. I see 
Jove has grown cold, and faith departed, and that God ordains the stars as well as the sun. 
we grope under the shadows of self-tormenting : That He is present with us in the night season 
doubt; stumbling amid the broken idols estab- 3 as surely as in the day time; and so peace falls 
lished by self-love, but, in God’s Providence, ; on my troubled spirit, and confidence succeeds 
cast down and shattered. The stars are our: to doubt. Oh, blessed stars! Ye come to our 
consolers and our teachers.” weak hearts in the obscuring twilight, and lift 
** Another—another—and still another.” Even ; again heavenward our drooping souls.” 
while my friend listened, she was searching the Yes, blessed stars! They give light to our 
firmament with her eyes, and star after star 3 feet when the sun has gone down. They are 
greeted her, our comforters in the deepening twilight; our 
“Yes, there is a wonderful power in the ; teachers when the day has departed. If love 
stars,” she said. ‘Wonderful! I have felt it; is cold, and faith weak, knowledges of truths, 
many times. The twilight comes to me, always, < stored up in our mind, like stars in the sky, 
in sadness I am tearful and desponding. It: shall show us the way in our night seasons; 
seems as if a veil had dropped down between ; shall image to us the sun and the moon, and 
me and God. Asif He had departed from me. ; guide us safely until day comes forth again in 
As if I bad been given over to doubt and de- § beauty and brightness. 
spair. But, when the stars appear, a new life° 











DEATH. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


On! wondrous Sphinx! within thy marble breast Oh! show to me these mysteries of Death, 
What undreamed eecrets lie concealed! Even if them to learn I too must die! 
Hast thou no pity for my wild unrest— 


My maddening longing for the unrevealed? en HS AS ie er ae gre 


He still has work on earth for me to do: 

As soon might I expect the stones to melt Ob! wondrous Sphinx! my lips shall one day wear 
Beneath the vernal April’s frequent rain— Thy smile of peace when all my work is through! 

As soon might I expect Thou wouldst relent, 


And givé tmto my arme my dead again! Then shall my soul escape these bonds of clay, 


> Soaring through space to solve thy secrets old! 
“Blind on the rocks” I stand, and stretch my hands, Then shall my dead be given back to me! 
Wearied and faint unto my God I ery: Then shall the wisdom of my God unfold! 





SNOW. 


BY MAUD MULLER, 


On! dainty, delicate dropping snow, 
That's drifting the brown earth over, 

Fall lightly upon those turfless mounds, 
Which the brave of our nation cover! 

Wrap them about with a misty veil, 

Spotless and pure as those sleepers pale, 

Whose breath went ont on the Southern gale— 
Till the Spring-time comes with the clover. 


Ou! dainty, delicate dropping snow, 
The brown earth to purity turning, 
Come, speak of that meeting beyond the flood, 
Twill stifle this passionate yearning 
That comes when we think of those sleepers pale, 
So white and still ’neath your misty veil— 
And kopw no Northern nor Southern gale 
May whisper of their returning. 
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THE PATIENT HEART OF MARTHA PAYSON. 
A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


‘BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” ‘‘JUNO CLIFFORD,” 
‘““MY THIRD BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 


I.—MOTHER AND CHILD. owner and occupant of the aforesaid brown 
In the little town of Ryefield, in the hill-;farm-house. He had grown popular in his 
country of Connecticut, stood, and stands, a} vocation, and it was so poorly remunerative 
great, square, wood-colored farm-house. At ‘ that no one cared to take it away from him. 
the west of it rise the hills, looking green anos Among the present inmates of his dwelling 
near at hand, with the woods nodding upon; were two for whom it seemed a strangely un- 
their summits, and, blue, and soft, and hazy i in 3 suitable home—a mother and her child. The 
the distance. Over them the mists of morning } : mother, Mrs. Payson, was quite young, of a 
rise goldenly, and the sunset lights linger and { most refined and lady-like aspect. She had 
burn. A little to the eastward rolls the Quine- 3 been for many months gradually dying of con- 
baug, a stream with blue, platid waters, and } S sumption. The child was a little, shy, delicate 
banks clothed with verdure. Nature has poured $ creature, only four years old. Mrs. Griggs had 
out her bounteous largesse of beauty to bless ; known the you&g mother in the days when she 
and adorn the spot, but art, or rather the want } had been the light of a happy home; and she 
of art, has pertinaciously defied her. 3 could not bear to abandon her to the ministra- 
The house itself could scarcely be dingier, tions of old Polly, the customary nurse of the 
more desolate, or more forlorn. Old hats and $ establishment. She had given her a room for 
fragments of coats have been thrust in here § $ herself and her child, where they could be free 
and there to supply the place of panes of glass § ‘from intrusion; and every day she passed all 
in the upper windows. The door-step is jagged } the time she could spare from her other duties 
and broken. The gate, long bereft of fastening, ; at the consumptive’s bedside. She had been 
creaks on its rusty hinges. Everything wears a : sitting there on the sultry June afternoon of 
neglected aspect. Nota single flower is planted § ’ which I write, while Mrs. Payson had lain ino 
in the wide yard; not a tree shelters the abode : sleep so quiet you might almost have mistaken 


‘from the sun; no vines clamber over the door. ‘it for death. The little girl, meantime, had 


The whole place seems quite in harmony with $ gone out into the sunshine, which rested with 
the only human beings visible about it, at the ; such a bright, boding stillness over the parched 
time our story opens—a hunch-backed old ; fields. 
Woman, and a lame old man, sitting on the: At length the sick woman started up with a 
front door-step, and basking themselves in the { sudden waking. A beautiful smile broke over 
sun like torpid snakes. ; her white face, and she cried eagerly, 

A fashion still prevails, in most of the country *“‘Did you hear anything?” 
towns of Connecticut, of ‘‘selling the town’s Mrs. Griggs shook her head, and she went on: 
poor,” as it is called. A town meeting is held, “Oh! didn’t you? I thought you must. I 
and those, generaliy some five or six in number, 3 have been talking with Owen—my husband. 
desirous of eking out their slender incomés by : ; He says the land where he has gone is lonely 
assuming this responsibility, take, each one, a a: without me—the silent land—the far away land. 
piece of chalk, and mark down their terms for 3 I must leave little Martha, but God will take 
boarding that year’s paupers, ‘more or less.” ; care of her. Will you call her in?” 
To the lowest bidder the poor, with no voice in} The child came, flushed and tired with her 
the matter, are turned over like so many bags ; solitary play, and Mrs. Griggs sat her up on 
of wool. For the credit of New England, let; the side of her mother’s bed. That young 
me add that they usually receive very tolerable} mother looked at her fondly, smoothed back 
treatment. her dusky hair, kissed her dark eyes, and her 

By means of this arrangement, the paupers } full, childish lips. Then she drew from her 
ef Ryefield had been for several successive $ own neck a slender, golden chain, to which was 
years under the charge of Solomon Griggs, ’ attached a locket containing & ——S 





26 THE PATIENT HEART OF MARTHA PAYSON. 
“That is Owen,” she said, looking lingeringly ; II.—MRS. DEACON PETTIBONE. 
on the pictured face—‘‘little Martha’s father, : § In a house scarcely three-quarters of a mile 
Mrs. Griggs. You will let her keep it, won't § away over the fields, Mrs. Deacon Pettibone 
you? I want her to wear it always. I could; sat, with her foot on the rocker of a cradle, in 
never part with it before—not even when I was: which lay a two months’ baby. There was 
suffering for bread. But I shall sags need it { something incongruous between the woman 
any longer—I am going to Owen now.’ sand her occupation. Mrs. Pettibone did not 
Mrs. Griggs thought she had been dreaming, g look in the least maternal. She rejoiced in an 
or that her fancy had grown morbid, lying so} extraordinary angularity of figure. She had 
much alone, and thinking of death; but she ; little, cold-looking gray eyes, with a steely 
feared no immediate danger, for Mrs. Payson } glitter to them; high cheek bones, peaked nose, 
had seemed, for several days, to suffer lees than § Sand very sharp chin and elbows. Her tall, 
usual. So she waited until the mother had gaunt figure was arrayed in a dark dress, long 
clasped the chain round her child's neck, and} in the waist, and narrow in the skirt; and she 
drawn the little one to her bosom, as she always’: sat there, stiff and straight, in the midst of her 
slept, and then went out of the room. : barren-looking room, as if, with the very spirit 
The little girl sank into a peaceful slumber, : ‘ of a hero, she might be broken, but never bent. 
and the mother lay there watching her, and; She was a thrifty woman, and it irked her 
praying to heaven for her a mother’s last, : to hear the feet of her handmaiden moving to 
yearning, passionate prayers. : and fro in the kitchen beyond. Her baby was 
Two hours afterward Mrs, Griggs came back. : two months old now, and she as strong as ever. 
As she opened the door the child awoke; but § $ What was the use of her sitting idle, and letting 
the mother, meanwhile, had gone to sleep, and ° 3 that girl, careless hussy, waste. her substance? 
she would awake again only with the waking : She was able to do her own work, and why 
which is eternal. With the night shadows: shouldn’t she? But then there must be some 
closing round the earth, she had closed her } one to stay with Tommy. For a moment she 
eyes, stretched out her groping hands toward } ran over expedients in her mind. Why not get 
the Infinite, and trembled to her husband’s side ; an orphan from the poor-house? She could 
in the land where night never comes. stake her of the select-men, and then she could 
Then the storm broke—a wild, drenching have her, for years to come, at no heavier cost 
rain; weeping, as if to pour out,over the world ; than her clothes and her keep. There was one 
all heaven’s sorrow for earth’s passion and de- $ child there she would like to take. Only yes- 
spair. The winds shrieked, the trees writhed terday she had heard it said what an interest- 
and moaned; but that little, patient child, only {ing child Martha Payson was. The girl was 
four years old, sat pale and stil! beside the only } eight years old now, ‘‘old enough to be set to 
thing she loved on earth, and made no outery : > work and kept at it;” and there were reasons 
of lamentation. 5 > why it would be sweet to Mrs. Pettibone’s heart 
That was her first sorrow. She had been too ; to be her task-mistress. 
young to realize it when her father died. Her ; There had been a time when Mrs. Deacon 
mother’s was all the love she had ever known, Pettibone had had her youthful day of hopes 
and in that love, poor, poverty-stricken little } and dreams—blessed dreams as ever gladdened 
creature as she was, she had been happy, ; ; any other dreamer’s brain—and it had been the 
hitherto. What was left now to brighten her } voice of Owen Payson which filled all the cham- 
lot, when the sole lamp of love that lit her bers of her heart. Under the influence of that 
life had gone out forever? So early she bent old spell, whose ghost was haunting her now, 
meekly to the yoke of sorrow. : Nancy Osgood—the daughter of a well-to-do 
Mrs. Griggs had too many children of her § farmer—had been a very different person from 
own to take the little orphan to her heart; and ; the Mrs. Pettibone of to-day. 
too many cares to bestow much time upon her. : Owen Payson was an artist—a profession 
She gave her a bed to herself in the room; more rarely practiced, and by far less remu- 
where the pauper children slept, and a kind $ nerative in those days than it is now. He had 
word now and then. For the rest, the child } } brought to his vocation a heart of flame, the 
stood alone. , S mind of a visionary, the s@ul of an enthusiast. 
And so four years passed away, until Martha } } He was graceful and handsome; full of noble, 
Payson was eight years old. Then, by hands ; ; generous impulses, and poetic faith and fervor. 
not very kindly or gentle, the next leaf in her } He came to Ryefield, and boarded one sum- 
book of destiny was turned for her. ‘ mer in Squire Osgood’s family. The-household 
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THE PATIENT HEART OF MARTHA PAYSON. = 
cadinis of ine squire himself, eeu, atch N trembled. to its apes ‘miei. st she looked 
humored, liking his mug of cider, his pipe, and } ; : up to the clear blue sky of the summer, or the 
his nap after dinner; Mrs. Osgood, a meek, pa- § solemn glory of the patient stars, and a voice 
tient woman, with watery eyes, and one of those; in her soul murmured, ‘Our Father.” Akin 
faces which seem perpetually asking pardon for ; to this untaught worship was her love for the 
the space they fill in life—a sort of upper servant, $ beautiful. Not a passionate yearning, like Owen 
drudging from morning till night; Miss Nancy, g Payson’s, but an outgushing, healthful love, 
herself; and Matty Allen, the little bound girl, $ linking her to tree, and flower, and fountain, 
who milked the cows, ran of errands, washed ; and making part of her daily life. She was 
the dishes, and bore patiently with all Miss ; fresh and pure, not very gifted, but a boany, 
Nancy’s fits of ill-humor. The latter became $ ; § pleasant maiden, singing from morning till 
less frequent after the young lady fell in love. } night over her uncongenial tasks. 
Even to her, ungentle subject as she ooomet, ¢ She, too, as most women would, admired 
love came, as it always does, like an angel of Owen Payson, though she had never thought 
peace, soothing and softening her nature. of loving him. It was a surprise, utter, yet 
Mr. Payson was a true gentleman, and the } ¢ welcome, when he came to her one day as she 
very essence of gentlemanliness is courtesy and was spinning, and told her how full his heart 
honor toward women. When Miss Nancy con- : had become of her image; and that he would 
stituted herself the companion of his rambles, : fain win her for his wife. She did not speak 
he was too polite not tq be attentive. At her 3 at once; but he knew his answer when the blue 
Tequest he even began to give her drawing les- } s eyes looked shyly downward, the young cheek 
sons, but her attempts so closely resembled the 3 3 ’ crimsoned with blushes, and the thread and the 
famous picture of Daniel and the lions, where ; distaff dropped from the little bronze fingers he 
Daniel was to be distinguished from the lions $ : clasped in his own. 
by his having a blue cotton umbrella, that he $ ; Miss Nancy Osgood had read but one novel 
threw up his office in despair. Sin her life, and in its pages a poor man loved 
Miss Nancy’s perceptions were not among : 3 the Lady Barbara, and the Lady Barbara being 
her sharp points. It never occurred to her § : proud and cold, he dared not tell his love, and 
that there could be any other attraction than; so/ grew pale and died of a broken heart, as 
herself to keep Owen Payson so long at the S lovers use in story books; though in actual life, 
farm; and she was too self-satisfied to notice 5 ‘¢men have died and worms have eaten them, 
that he always chose to sketch the cows when; but not for love.” Fully believing that her 
the little bound girl was milking them. 3 3 own passion was returned, her fancy had for 
She was a sweet, little creature, that Matty § 2 some time pictured Owen Payson in the pitiful 
Allen, bound girl though she was, She had} state of Lady Barbara’s lover—keeping silence 
never had any one to love her since she was because she was the squire’s daughter, and he 
old enough toremember. Perhaps Mrs. Osgood : dared not ask her hand. Standing one morning 
would have been glad to, but she had no time § before the six-by-nine inch looking-glass in her 
to think of anything but the wearing toil thet maiden chamber, mercilessly twisting her hair 
had long ago crushed all the brightness and ; into cork-screw ringlets, she was benevolently 
buoyancy out of her life. The girl’s own heart; contriving a plan to relieve him from his 
was full of love for every familiar thing. She : dilemma. 
loved even the great, square, substantial red- § Her mother’s slow, toilsome step climbing the 
brick yay which she called her home, with 3 stair rudely snapped the thread of her musings. 
its yard in front squarely set out with peonies, Throwing open the door, Mrs. Osgood, pufiing 
and poppies, and hollyhocks, with her own little : and panting from her unusual haste, exclaimed 
patch of violets and mignonnette in an out-of- ; with pitiless abruptness, 
the-way corner. She loved the old squire, and } ; Well, now, Nancy, ef this don’t beat all! 
he must have known it, for it was her hands; ; Matty hain’t been seen this mornin’, and she 
Which brought him his bowl of cool milk, when; ain’t in her room, and Mr. Payson ain’t no- 
he came in hot and tired from the dusty hay- ; where round nuther.” 
field, or found his calf-skin “pumps” for him 3 Down fell Miss Nancy’s castle-in-the-air, and 
inthe evening. She had room in her heart too ° g ; great was the fall of it. A sudden certainty 
for Mrs. Osgood, and even. Miss Nancy, whose : of evil struck sword-sharp, sword-keen, to her 
queer ways she never thought of resenting. : ‘heart. She sprang down stairs, across the 
But her heart had loves higher still. She ; kitchen, and up to the chamber over the wood- 
s 
had never read much of heaven, but her spirit : shed, which was the bound girl’s own. 
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There was a great deal of character in this ; young bride to her death, and then be trang. 
little room, with the snow’ white pine furniture, } ; mitted, like real estate, to her heirs and assigns, 
the little saucer of violets and mignonnette on 3 : As months passed on, how her thoughts ang 
the stand, and the frame of oak leaves round $ her fancies pursued that bride’s after life—how 
the bit of broken looking-glass. it tortured her to know how happy were those 

Miss Nancy stalked rudely in and opened the : first months of wifehood! Matty Payson’s ng. 
drawers. The girl had taken out the simple } $ ture was indeed very unlike her husband’s. He 
white frock which was her sole finery, and there } dwelt in a land of shadows, haunted by visions 
lay the cast-off garments of her servitude. At: of unreal beauty. In his very smile was some- 
Sight of them Miss Nancy started back with a; thing pensive and far away. Therefore he 
sudden cry, as if she had looked upon grave} needed her. Her fresh, sunny nature gave him 
clothes. She shut the drawer, as if to shut | strength. Her interest in every practical and 
away some vision of terror, and then she saw, $ : tangible duty imparted to him a more whole- 
lying upon the floor, a tiny note, which had some view of life. It was the very joy of her 
fluttered downward unperceived, and been left $ heart to please him. All that she understood 
behind in the little maiden’s hurry. Miss Nancy : of him she loved to idolatry, and of what she 
pounced upon it eagerly. It was from Owen ? did not understand she was, like most women 
Payson, and in it he called the poor bound girl } wedded to men of genius, intensely proud. 
his ‘“‘ beautiful darling.” H A year passed on and her baby slept on her 

“Heigho!” cried Miss Nancy, spitefully, ; > bosom. How bitter Miss Nancy’s heart grew 
and so our milk-maid was beautiful, was ; when she heard of this new joy—this little 
she?” Martha! 

The significance of this fact had never before ; So much of bliss, and then came the dark 
dawned on her comprehension; but, now that} days. Owen Payson died before his child could 
she had made the discovery, this fatal beauty : lisp his name. He wrought his life out into 
was a sin she would never forgive. She crushed } one great work, and then was translated to the 
the note in her fingers, and, stalking to the § sand of the angels. 
stand, picked up another piece of paper, on’ He had always been poor; and he had no in- 
“which was traced the bound giri’s simple prayer : fluential friend’ to whom his wife could look 

for forgiveness: 5 : for aid in her struggle with the world. The 

“Dear Mr. Osgood, and Mrs. Osgood, and $ ; painting, on which he had poured out the con- 
Miss Nancy, please to forgive me. I have: S centrated affluence of a lifetime, was sold at 
gone away to be married to Mr. Payson. He} ¢ auction for a hundred dollars. Bravely for 
loved me, and I could not help doing as hes two years the mother toiled and struggled to 
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wished.” support the child he had left her; and it was 
Holding this scrap of paper in her hand Miss $ not wntil disease had overmastered her forces 

Nancy descended the stairs. : that she gave up the attempt, and submitted to 
“‘The shameless jade!” she ejaculated. ‘ the poop-house—the last refuge of despair. 


“Du tell! What Aas she done?” cried poor, If Squire Osgood had been living, perhaps 
meek Mrs. Osgood, open-mouthed for once with ; he would have insisted on her returning to her 


astonishment. S early hdme, but he slept the sleep that knows 
“Coaxed Owen Payson into running away : no waking; and, glad of a space to rest after 
with her and marrying her.” Sher life’s long toil, his wife folded her meek 


“Sakes alive! I dunno what Ishalldu. She’ hands, closed her eyes which many tears had 
saved me a mighty sight o’ work. But how do : dimmed, and was laid by his side in the church- 
you know? What did she wear to be married § yard. 
in?” : At the time Mrs. Payson entered the Ryefield 

**Can’t you be a fool?” was the dutiful re- ° $ 3 Alms-house, Miss Nancy had been, for nearly 
joinder; and the irate Miss Nancy flung herself : @ year, sole mistress of her red-brick dwelling, 
out of the room. Sand it rejoiced her heart to look across the 

For a few moments thereafter she was very ® fields toward the lowly home which sheltered 
woman. She had loved with a woman’s love; $ her former rival. 
she wept with a woman’s tears; and then, with 3 Two years after Mrs. Payson’s death Miss 
a smothered groan, the love in her heart died 3 Nancy becaine Mrs. Pettibone. She gave the 
out. One wild struggle ofits expiring life; : 3 deacon a shire in her home, but never divided 
and then in its place was born, full-statured, a ; with him het authority, or yielded him the key 
deadly hate, which should pursue the innocent * of her heart} 
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Sitting there with her two- months’ baby ; which was all the home she could ever remem- 
sleeping at her feet, the deacon’s wife sent § ber. It was a dreary, uninviting abode, but 
her thoughts bitterly backward over all those § the child gazed toward it lovingly, her eyes 
early days—the one love of her life slighted { wistful with a strange longing. She stretched 
and scorned—the weary void since. Her re- {out her hands toward it, and murmured, in a 
trospect roused the demon in her heart. The; subdued voice, for she was not a passionate 
angel's voice had long been silent. She thought § \ child, ‘Home, home!” 
bitterly of her deadrival’s child—already, it § 3 ‘What a great, wide world it is!” she mused 
seemed, they had begun to call her ‘‘interest- on, looking out still, “and how many people in 
ing.” Should she leave her there, for some: it! What different lives they must lead from 
rich lady to adopt by-and-by—to grow up, per- $ hers! Was she never happy?” She asked her- 
haps,“and triumph over her children, as her { self this question with a vague, sad wonder. 
dead mother had, unconsciously and innocently, § She clasped her hands over her brow so tightly 
triumphed over her? Better take her to tend 3 that it ached in the vain effort to recall some- 
Tommy, and then see if she couldn’t keep ber: $ thing a little farther back than usual. But no, 
in her place, and find her work enough to pre- $ Sher very first memory was one of grief and 
yent her from growing up pretty, or delicate, terror—a pale, beautiful face; tender, clinging 
or interesting! 3 arms, a breast where she laid her head and 

In two days more all the arrangements were $ went to sleep, and then a waking with a con- 
made, and Martha Payson was transferred to ; fused sense of something terrible—the clinging 
her new place of abode—bound over by the$ arms stiffened round her, and ice cold lips 
town authorities to the tender mercies of Mrs. touching her brow. Fearful as was this vision, 
Pettibone for ten long, weary, hopeless-looking 3 she had another memory which haunted her 
years. , $ with a yet more real sense of pain—of the first 

3 time she had ever seen Mrs. Pettibone. 
IIl.—IN THE GARRET. It was a summer afternoon, too still, sultry, 

A year passed on—a year of petty persecu- 3 and oppressive for out-of-door play. The hush 
tions and constant harshness on the part of and stillness that more certainly than thunder 
Mrs. Pettibone—of patient endurance, and most 3 portend a storm were in the air. The children 
gentle submission on that of Martha. Tommy ; were gathered round the hunchback, who was 
was grown a large, fourteen months’ baby now, : telling them an old woman’s story of her own 
but he made no attempts to walk, and the poor § early days, when Mrs. Griggs entered the room, 
girl had him almost constantly in her arms. Sand with her a woman so tall that one roguish 
True to his maternal instincts, he beat and § child compared her to Jack-the-Giant-Killer’s 
pinched his little nurse remorselessly; and she} bean-pole. Standing now by the garret win- 
was profoundly thoughtful whén, as now, she ; dow, she shivered as she recalled the pre- 
had coaxed him to sleep for a little while, and § sentiment which told her that day that the tall 
could rest her tired, aching arms. woman had come for her, only for her. She 

“What are you dawdling there for?” Mrs. Pet- : knew little of spiritual attraction and repul- 
tibone exclaimed, coming into the room where : ; sion—she could not have accounted for that 
Martha sat, with her foot upon the cradle, her ? $ sickening thrill of fear, but she remembered 
weary arms dropped for a moment at her side, ; now the bitter tears of dread and sorrow which 
and her eyes with an absent, dreamy, far-off ; she wept that night, after she had first learned 
look in them. ‘Go into the kitchen, and carry $ NS S her future destination. But little, humble 
the bag of rags you’ll find there up garret. Be} : Martha Payson had heroic blood in her veins, 
as long as you ean, of course—but you've got a 3 Sand she never uttered a single complaint, or 
pillow-case to make before you go to bed, and 3 3 made one attempt to escape her fate. 
you'll have Tommy to tend when he wakes up.” $ So far that fate had been a hard one. One 

Silently the child obeyed. She tugged the } memory in especial came back to her with a 
great bag of rags, far too heavy for her small ; crushing sense of injury and injustice. It was 
arms, up the two long flights of stairs into the : of youd day soon after she went to Mrs. Petti- 
desolate attic; emptied them into the pens F one s. That excellent lady chanced to per- 
barrel where they belonged; and then, sure} ceive the chain about her neck, less carefully. 
that Mrs. Pettibone would call her presently, S hidden than usual, and rudely drew the locket 
stopped a few moments to think. g attached to it her bosom. Looking upon 

She went to the window, and looked out over } the features pie there, a change had come 
the fields to the old, square, brown farm-house, } over her race which the child could neither 


. 
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explain or understand. She clutched it with ; aapened perfectly black. She clasped her hands, 
convulsive eagerness; then, with a curious; raising her face toward heaven. ‘Some one 
attempt at indifference, she said, ; made it all,” she murmured to herself. “That 
**Whose is that locket?” 3 is what they mean by God. Great and mighty 
“Mine. It is a picture of my father.” He must be—I am not afraid—He will help me!” 
**No!” cried Mrs. Pettibone’s enraged tones— 3 
“it is not yours, It does not belong to you; ; 
you stole it.” ; MarTHa did not realize how long she stood 
Martha did not resent this accusation. She ; at the garret window. When the sun went 
was too fearful of losing the only treasure she ; down, quite out of sight, she awoke at length 
possessed in the world to think of being angry. from her trance. She did not understand how 
She said, earnestly, $ it was that she had been permitted to stay there 
“Oh! no, ma’am, I didn’t steal it—indeed I} so long. Something must be going to happen. 
didn’t. My mother gave it to me the day she : ; ° It was so unlike Mrs. Pettibone. She dared 
died. Please ask Mrs. Griggs!” ¢mot go down. She crawled away into a dark 
“I shall do nothing of the kind. It is mine, { corner, and crouched there, shivering with un- 
now, anyway, for I’ve got you to support, and defined dread. 
I shall keep it.” ; The truth was Mrs. Pettibone had, for once, 
On her knees the child begged that it might { been willing she should stay there. The dea- 
be restored to her. She wept, and sobbed, and N con’s wife had had a visitor—no other than the 
entreated. Mrs. Pettibone listened for awhile ; widow Morris, the very lady who had been the 
as if she enjoyed the scene, and then walked } first to startle her into taking little Martha from 
away with the miniature. Martha had never 3 the poor-house, by speaking of her as ‘so in- 
seen it since. Once she thought of appealing : : S teresting.” Mrs. Pettibone was glad the child 
to the deacon, who had always seemed to re-{ was out of sight; glad of an opportunity to 
gard her with kindness. But instinctively she : brand her as a sullen, disagreeable, bad girl; 
realized that it would be of no use. He could: ‘ glad to use this prolonged absence as an illus- 
only pity her. Good, benevolent man as na- ; tration of ungratefulness and insolence. At 
ture made him, he had no will of his own. ; length the lady rose to go. ‘‘I am sorry,” she 
He was but his wife’s echo. So there was no $ said, as she walked to the door, with the air of 
help. It was only another drop of bitterness : one not fully convinced, ‘‘sorry to hear such 
added to her cup, and she never thought of ; an account of little Martha. The child of such 
refusing to drink it. But this afternoon she} * parents ought to be good. Her mother was as 
recalled the scene with a new sense of wonder } lovely as ber father was gifted, and I believe 
and mystery. g those two fairly worshiped each other.” 
How utterly hopeless life looked to her! How : Mrs. Pettib@ne shut the door behind her guest 
much better the poor-house was, though she ; actually white with rage. ’ 
could never play with those children! There,; ‘‘Again,” she cried, in hoarse tones, “again 
at least, no one abused her. Here, looking on } this woman must needs tell me how beautiful 
into the future, she could see no hope of change. } Matty Allen was—how those two loved each 
Mrs. Pettibone was not likely to grow more mer- ; other. See if I don’t live to make their child 
ciful, and Tommy—she winced as she thought ; wish she had never been born!” 
of his growing older, and how hard he would; She went up to the foot of the garret stairs, 
be able to beat and pinch her by-and-by. g with her face so rigid and ghastly with rage. 
How still and sultry the air was! On just } ‘* Martha,” she cried, ‘‘ Martha Payson, you've 
such an afternoon of June her mother had died } } made a pretty long job of it. Stir yourself, come 
—on just such an one she had first seen Mrs. | down this minute, or [11——” 
Pettibone. There was the same ominous calm. } The sentence was not finished. Martha heard 
In the Northwest “the storm hung low in aa sound like the fall of a heavy body, and 
swinging cloud”—it would burst by-and-by. ; sprang down the stairs. There, at their foot, 
But now—she could see waving fields of sum- i lay stretched out the tall figure of Mrs. Petti- 
mer grain; a pond with lilies floating on its; : bone, prone upon the floor, her face and her 
bosom; and, over all, the deep, lustrous sum- tips white as death; her eyes wide open, with 
mer sky. She lifted her eyes. The sun was } strangely dilated pupils; and her hands locked 
going down, setting in clo but with regal ; together. The child’s terror for herself vanished 
glory. Her father’s soul kindled her face. {in a moment; and now she trembled with alarm 
The pupils of those gray eyes dilated till they : for her stern task-mistress. 
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“Oh, ma’am! oh, Mrs. Pettibone!” she cried, , past repinings came back to him, like accusing 
«what is the matter?” $ spirits, and with the gush of remorseful feeling 
She received no answer. She knelt down: 3 his old tenderness returned. 
and strove to raise the prostrate woman, lying ? $ ‘Come, come, Nancy,” he cried, trying to 
like a dead weight before her. In vain, she ; hold down her unquiet hands, ‘‘just look at 
could neither lift nor rouse her. She rushed § S me, if you can’t speak. Don’t you know me, 
down stairs and out of the house. “Deacon § $ Nancy? Don’t ye know your poor husband?” 
Pettibone,” she screamed, in such a tone ofS The doctor entered in the midst of these vain 
horror that the deacon hurried with shaking attempts to rouse her to consciousness. He ad- 
limbs out of the barn, and stood aghast before $ vanced to the bedside, and took rapid note of 
her. 3 all the symptoms—the colorless lips, the dilated 
“Mrs. Pettibone, sir—she’s in a fit, at the < eyes, the nausea, the restless tossing of the 
foot of the garret stairs.” ; limbs, and the heavy, labored breathing, ac- 
An undefined, terrible fear took possession ; companied with deep-drawn sighs. When he 
of the deacon’s mind. He hurried into the; spoke it was with an assured, yet mournful 
house. As he went toward his wife a gasping : firmness of tone. 
sigh smote upon his ear, and he drew a breath § ‘There is no hope,” he said. ‘The most 
of relief. Swe can do is to make the struggle as easy for 
“She's alive yet, Martha,” he said, to the Sher as possible. She is suffering from an in- 
child, who had followed him in. He lifted her § ternal hemorrhage, which must have resulted 
up. Strong man though he was, she was a} from some intense excitement. She may pos- 
heavy burden, and it was with difficulty he suc- : sibly live till toward morning; her mind will 
ceeded in bearing her to a bed in the nearest ; ’ wander; she will have convulsions, probably; 
chamber. ‘ these present symptoms will continue, and by- 
“There,” raising himself—“TI guess she'll be } and-by she will drop away.” 
better soon. I'll stay with her; and you just’ There could be no cause assigned for the 
bring me some vinegar and water, and then run ’ mental excitement, the extreme tension of all 
as fast as you can for Dr. Wilson. Tell him : her faculties which was killing her. The deacon 
not to wait a moment.” ; knew of none—Martha knew of none. Neither 
The half-hour before the girl returned, ac- é of them had heard the remarks with which the 
companied by the doctor, seemed an eternity § widow Morris concluded her visit; and if they 
tothe poor deacon. He had had no thought at $ : had, neither of them could have understood 
first but that his wife would recover in a few : what relation they bore to Mrs. Pettibone. 
moments. He bathed her face; he loosened her $ Neither of them could have guessed that they 
clothes; he’ called on her by terms of endear- $ unlocked, as with a magic key, the ghost-cham- 
ment long unused between them; but the dilated, ber of that strange woman’s heart, and what a 
strained, wide-open eyes would not see him.$throng of ghastly spectres swarmed out, to 
She seemed not even to hear his voice, or be $ make her brain reel with their jeers. Neither 
aware of his presence. In the marriage be- : of them could have understood how, in that 
tween Deacon Pettibone and his wife, he had’ one moment, the pent-up rage of years gushed 
been the one who had loved most, and there- : forth, subverting the very foundations of her 
fore, as is usually the case in marriage, euf- § life. Only God and her own heart knew how 
fered most. Mrs. Pettibone had been much § she had loved Owen Payson. 
more like a commanding officer than a com- 3 «You had better get her clothes off,” said 
panion. the doctor, undertaking the charge of affairs. 
Nancy Osgood was nearly thirty when he § In the process of disrobing, Martha’s eye 
married her, and she had now been his wife 3 3 fell upon the chain to which was attached her 
for more than three years. During this whole ; $ father’s miniature. She attempted to remove 
time he had not been the victor in a single 3 8 it, and this was the first thing which seemed 
conflict of will or of pinion. Asort of crushed’ to arouse the sick woman to any degree of 
and down-trodden manliness in the deacon’s * consciousness. She put forth her hand and 
heart rebelled sometimes against her absolute § ‘clutched the picture. ‘You shan’t, you shan’t, 
sovereignty, and he had gone so far as to won- ; 3 Matty Allen,” she almost screamed, starting 
der, now and then, who would have been his $ up with wild energy, and then sinking back 
Wife, if he had not married her, and whether $ S again, weak and helpless as a child, with the 
with a gentler woman he might not have been } ; picture still grasped in her fingers Martha 
happier. Now, in this hour of trial, all these ! gave up all attempts to remove it, and quietly 
‘ 
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commenced taking off her shoes and stockings. ; faintest ery, wa had at least this much of good 
And now Mrs. Pettibone looked at her with a about her that her maternal instincts werg 
strange gaze of terror. $ ; Strong—slept on, stirring not, heeding not—s 
“Go off,” she cried, “go away, Matty Allen. § 3 sleep from which no tones of child or husband 
What evil spirit brought you out of your grave $ could ever more waken her. 
again to haunt me this night? Do you want § Deacon Pettibone drew his hand across his 
to tell me once more that he loved you?” ; : streaming eyes. ‘Poor, little motherless boy!” 
Dr. Wilson glanced at the deacon, but he; he said, chokingly, ‘‘it’ll break my heart, 
understood nothing of the scene save that his; ; Martha, take him up, and quiet him—can't 
wife was insane. He sat at the foot of the bed, ; you? » id 
his hands clasped round bis knees, and only; Those were weary days which intervened be- 
said mournfully now and then, as if struggling : tween the death and the burial, and to no one 
with one sorrowful idea, ; more 80, perhaps, than to poor little Martha, 
“Qh! Nancy, Nancy, don’t ye know your ; It was Monday night when Mrs. Pettibone died, 
poor husband?” ; ; and she was to be buried on Thursday after. 
The storm, of which the stillness of the at-: snoon. She had been laid out early Tuesday 
mosphere and the lurid hues of the sunset} morning, but she was not put into her coffin. 
clouds had given silent warning, now burst in Close her eyes, stop her ears, hide her face 
its fury. Mrs. Pettibone was in convulsions. though she did, Martha could not shut out the 
The three watchers had been joined by some; fearful vision of a large, square room, with the 
kind neighbors, who had seen the doctor hur- : high-backed chairs arranged round the walls, 
rying toward the house, and the group about; as stiff and formal as an undertaker’s rows 
the bed, looked into each other’s faces, shud-% of coffins—not a ray of sunshine stealing in 
dering, as the deacon’s wife tossed in agony, § ; through the darkened windows, not a flower, 
while outside the elements seemed actually to} not a vestige of greenness or beauty—and, in 
shriek out their madness. The winds soughing ; the midst, a sheet spread over the stiff, rigid 
and moaning*round the old house, whistling } outlines of a human form. 
through the century-old limbs of the gnarled{ She was left pretty much to herself in these 
oak, swaying the well-beam till it creaked, < days. Mrs. Morris, indeed, who was staying 
whirling away the loose shingles, lulled them- $ in the house with one or two more of the neigh- 
selves, now and then, to listen to the sullen, : bors, would seek her out now and then, and 
desolate tramp of the down-falling rain—the : give her some little dainty, or, what the child 
house dog howled in the storm, and within—a é valued far more, a kind word or a kiss. But 
human soul which had sinned, and suffered, § : for the most part she and Tommy were left to 
was struggling to free itself from the bonds of § < themselves. 
the flesh. According to the country custom the bearers 
From convulsion to convulsion Mrs. Petti- $ were to be feasted after the funeral; the rela- 
bone passed rapidly, with fitful bursts of in- tives far and near were invited, and must be 
sanity between, taking in wandering, incoherent $ entertained; and so a busy note of preparation, 
words of the dead Mrs. Payson; she seemed : which was almost cheerful, was going on in the 
continually to haunt her. S kitehen, while the dead woman lay stark and 
The night grew toward its noon. The storm, : cold; unconscious forevermore that Martha was 
which had been quiet for awhile, shrieked more ; idle, or too lavish hands were dispensing her 
loudly than ever—the rain poured down heavily, hoarded stores. Little squalls, or fearful tem- 
mournfully, and just as the clock struck twelve, } pests of this troublous life could vex her soul 
in the midst of the wild wails of the wind, the g no more. 
sullen beat of the rain, Dr. Wilson’s voice’ Martha passed much of her time in the garret, 
said, quietly, ‘She is dead—she has ceased to $ tending Tommy, and looking out, not longingly 
breathe.” She had died and made no sign. any more, but sadly, toward the poor-house, 
There was a lull in the fierce, fitful summer $ and pondering upon her future with a heart 
storm, a hush and stillness for two or three} more than ever old and weary. A week ago 
moments round the bed, and then Tommy— 3 she would have rejoiced to lift the latch of that 


who had been rocked to sleep by Mrs. Pettibone 
herself during the widow Morris’ fatal visit— 
woke, and screamed passionately for the mother 
who would hush him to sleep no more forever; 
and that mother—who. had ever listened to his 





old brown house, and betake herself once more 
to her small bed in the children’s chamber. 
But since Mrs. Pettibone’s death had canceled 
her indentures, she had heard one of the neigh- 
bors say, in a tone half-sneering, half-compas- 
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HUNTING FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 33 
BT itrantenvypranaheanrengpengantnarars ~eanrrossepoeansecosonotoninivacorasoccsannsonsonnoronneaareniagane? 
sionate, that she wondered what would hecome , the silent, deserted room ready for the burial. 
of that poor pauper young one—whether she'd } Animated by her heroic purpose Martha feared 


have to go back to Griggs’, where Mrs. Petti- Sher no longer. She stole to her side, raised 


ee rrr 


. pone took her from a poor woman; and, from ; the miniature to her lips, and pressed on it one 


that moment, to the girl’s quick apprehension, $ long yearning kiss of farewell, and then slipped 
the poor-house became associated with terror ; it, quite out of sight, beneath the folds of the 
and disgrace. 3 shroud, just above the heart whose pulsations 
It was Thursday, two hours before the funeral, { nothing human had power to quicken. Then, 
Martha stole down stairs, holding in her : : ‘ having wrought her work of love unseen by 
her father’s miniature, which Mrs. Morris $ human eyes—commencing so early the self- 
had restored to her when they laid out the dead. : martyrdom of life—she returned to her charge 
It was the one precious thing of her life. Hun- : in the garret. 
dreds of times, in the three past days, she had: From her retreat she heard the coming of 
looked at it, pressing it passionately to her lips, $ neighbors and kinsfolk—caught the murmur, 
and calling on it by fond terms of endearment. : subdued by distance, of Parson Moody’s long 
Now she was going to yieid itup. In the lonely : prayer, and longer sermon—and, when all was 
garret a haunting thought had come to her—a : over, watched the long procession starting for 
wry old thought for her years, which yet she:the church-yard. Looking at them as they 
could not banish. What if Mrs. Pettibone, : wound slowly along, she wondered if there 
for some strange, unknewn reason, loved that $ would be any one to follow her coffin if she 
miniature as much as she herself did? What’ should die and be buried. ‘Any way,” she 
if, after all, people did not know all about the ; thought, ‘she should like to die; no matter if 
grave? What if the dead could wake up now nobody cared, no matter if she had no funeral, 
and then from their long trance, and shudder < } anything would be better than this dumb heart- 
to find they were all alone? Poor Mrs. Petti- ; é sache.” She felt as if she was so old, had lived 
bone, poor, lonely dead woman! if this fancy ; so many years all alone, that she would like to 
should be true, and she should wake up some : go out of this desolate world to the one where 
solemn Ciristmas midnight, so waking, would g her parents were, where were trees and flowers, 
it not comfort her to feel, lying faithfully above $ sand Tommy Pettibone would never pinch her 
her heart in the silence of the grave, the be- } any more. 
loved picture to which she had clung through 3 That promising infant lay sleeping quietly 
pain, through insanity, through life and through ¢ now, and, putting him from her arms, she knelt 
death ? $down and prayed, though it was little which 
Leaving Tommy asleep, the child so musing $ she knew about the forms of prayer. 
slipped the locket from off the chain, and hold- 3 «Qh, God! please not to make me stay here, 
ing it in her hand stole silently down stairs, $ and not send me back to the poor-house; but 
and into the parlor. They had put the dead } S just let 'me die and come to father and mother!” 
Woman in her coffin, now, and she lay there in 3 (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HUNTING FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 














Down among the meadow grass, 
Searching it all over, 

Bless me! ain’t it pleasant here, 
Hunting four-leaved clover! 


Over head the dancing leaves 
In the breeze are swaying; 
While beneath the light and shade 
Hide and seek are playing. 


Sweetly sing the merry birds 
In the branches o’er us, 

And the group beneath the shade 
Swell the happy chorus. 


Now and then a honey-bee, 
Laden with his treasure, 





Darting from the clover bloums, 
Humes a drowsy measure. 


Through the dewy-scented grass 
There’s a streamlet flowing, 

And upon its mossy banks 
Meadow lilies growing. 


In among this scent and bloom, 
Gay with mirth and laughter, 

Keen black eyes are sure to find 
What they’re seeking after. 


Down among the meadow grass, 
Searching it all over, 

What a merry band we are 
Hanting four-leaved clover! 


WOOING A HUSBAND. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Dear Auntie—Come to me. Forgive all s < cessary to direct and control her servants, his 
the past, and let me lean again upon your § ‘whole fund of learning was opened for her 
breast and tell you all my sorrow. I am sojeyes. From the A B C to the Latin Grammar; 
lonely and unhappy, and you are so good and $ from two times two makes four to the last page of 
kind, that you will come, will you not? $ < Algebra; from language to language his patient 

Lovingly always, Crara.” 3 : love carried her forward. His hand taught her 
3 3 to guide her horse, when my heart trembled to 

Only six weeks a wife, and writing thus. I ; see so tiny a figure so high up in the air, til] 
put that letter down to weep silently, but oh! § she became his companion in his longest rides; 
so bitterly! My darling—Paul’s child—who § 3 and when the little parlor was half-filled by the 
had, in her youthful folly, so wounded me, , : piano he ordered from the city, his were the 
writing already from her new home for com-; fingers that guided hers over the ivory keys, 
fort and forgiveness! Ah! it was very sad! ; Kept from all other intercourse, by his jealous 

She had been, for eighteen years, the one love, she was the center of every thought of 
object of my love, though she was so far, far { my heart, of every love of his. And, when 
above me, in her beauty, talents, and acquire- 3 Sher sixteenth summer seemed opening brightly 
ments, that I scarcely understood the respect } as all her sweet, peaceful life had done, he 
she mingled so bewitchingly with her girlish ; : died, calmly and happily, the name of his long- 
love. I was so old-maidish and old-fashioned, : lust wife upon his lips.. Her grief was fearful, 
she so light-hearted and brilliant—to me, at ; even threatening reason and life itself; but, at 
least—that I half-worshiped her. She was a ; last, the fair face regainéd its calmness, if not 
wee baby, when Paul left his city home to} its smiles, and her voice lost its sad cadence, 
come down to the quiet country village, where ; though it was never heard in the gay songs that 
I lived, and lay his child in my arms. He was } had once made the house musical. Then came 

not young then; for he had made for himself § the change that every woman must anticipate— 
wealth, a position, and a name, before he wooed $ g } my darling’s heart was won away from her home 
the girlish bride, who, in one short year, died, ; ° by @ new suitor for love. He was a gay, hand- 
leaving him a sad, lonely man. Shy, reserved, } some fellow, who came suddenly into the little 
and grave, he had lavished upon his child-wife ? ¢ Village, to be its lawyer, but who found no 
the whole wealth of his great, pure heart; and } 3 clients in the hum-drum place. Some little 
she died too soon for him to do aught but love $ ¢ exchange of courtesy in the street, a bow in 
and pet her. I never knew nor saw her, but I § ; $ passing, then a word over the gate, and, behold! 
had half-promised a visit, sometime, to her and 3 < he was visiting the cottage. I could not blame 
her little niece, of whom my brother wrote so : 3 the child that this new, cheerful face was ac- 
proudly and fondly, when the news of her death $ ceptable in the lonely monotony of her life; 
reached me. So, looking on the little face, that } that the young heart, that had had such sweet 
my brother’s tears were wetting fast, I vowed, § companionship from childhood, should again 
silently, to be, as far as God gave me the power, $ crave a strong arm to lean upon, a tender 
& mother to the babe. Paul returned to the! $ voice to praise; and when she told her love- 
city long enough to settle his affairs, invest his ‘tale to me, I only begged her to wait until she 
money securely, for ‘‘baby’s” future advantage, $ was a little older, had learned to know him 
and then he came to me, aged and stricken by § : better, had proved this sparkling manner to 
his one great loss. As the baby grew to child- ° S cover a true, good nature, before she took the 
hood, a new comfort dawned on his life, and he $ N § solemn responsibilities of married life upon 
let the father-love fill up his heart. She was $ : Sher young shoulders. How he overcame my 
his all in all. Day after day she spent beside : $ prudent cautions, I can but guess; but, one 
him, and, while my poor stock of knowledge car- $ day, they rode out together, and, in the stead 
ried her only through the mysteries of needle- ; of the bright face, at evening, there came to 

work, “rg the knowledge of housekeeping ne- 3 me a note, signed by a new name, telling of 
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the secret marriage to which he had persuaded , but I never knew how much money I had. All 
per, and begging “auntie” to forgive them both. 8 : this fine house, the carriage, horses, servants, 

And only six weeks later came the pleading $ and luxuries of all kinds, are bought out of my 
etter that cpens my tale. : money; and Mr. Clapp, the trustee of father’s 

L left, for the first time in twenty-five years, { will, says I could double the expense, if I felt 
ihe little village, so truly my home, to enter \ inclined. Auntie, Frank knew this when he 
upon new duties, but old pleasures, comforting { came to Ashton.” 
ny niece, receiving, as of old, her love and; The voice sank down to a whisper, and the 
confidence. * hot blood mantled over face and neck as she 

The carriage she sent to meet me, with its; made this confession. I read all she wanted 
pair of spirited horses, carried me to a large, to say. I knew that her fortune was setiled 
handsome house, whose wide hall, superbly fur- § : strictly on herself; but I knew too, that in her 
nished rooms, and pretentious servants, rather { noble generosity, she would never let her hus- 
awed my country-bred mind; but the broad } band feel this. I read the paltry schemes of 
saircase led me to a small, exquisitely fur- the fortune-hunter, and my heart hardened to 
sished little sitting-room, where I found Clara. {a contemptuous hatred of his mean game. I 
She wore a plain white wrapper, and, as she : no longer wondered at the pale face and weary 
rose to welcome me, I started to see how pale } eyes, covering a heart that had learned such a 
and weary she looked. All the bloom was gone : bitter lesson! 
from her cheek, her tall figure seemed bending : , Accustomed always to look upon her as 
vith grief, and her large, dark eyes were heavy ; petted child, I was surprised, beyond measure, 
with weeping. : when she spoke again. The sound judgment, 

“Auntie. Oh, aunt Mary! You have come! ; perception of character, and well-formed reso- 
Sit here, and let me see the dear, dear face.” : lution were revelations. . 

She held me closely folded in her arms, stoop- ; ‘And now, auntie, you must help me to woo 
ing to my face, so far below hers, to press kiss N and win my husband. No. You shall not put 
after kiss upon it, to lavish upon me all the pet § on such a look of dislike—remember always— 
names of ber childhood, to make my eyes fill, ; he is my husband. He is vain, selfish, and 
and my voice falter by her eager tenderness. ; frivolous; but he is not a bad man, only a 
At last we were seated, side by side, and 1; spoiled child of fortune, with one idea ruling 
learned all the secrets of the heart never closed } his whole life—the attainment of wealth. Ile 
tome but once. Sis too indolent to earn a fortune, so he has 

‘Her husband did not love her! Can you pic- : married one. Yet, under all this worldly crust, 
ture to yourself this young girl, whose life had 3 there is, I am convinced, a good field for the 
been one dream of pleasant intercourse with a : * cultivation of higher aims. I will win his love 
father who idolized her, an aunt who truly loved & $ —the rest will follow. I have tried caresses, I 
her; who had been esteemed the equal com- : * have let him see too much my sore heart; now 
panion of a mind far, far above most intellects $ I will woo him in his own field—society. Iam° 
cultivated to the most profound learning and $ growing vain, you see. You, auntie, will stay 
high accomplishments; whose every word hail $ here, to help me, will you not?” 
been law; every wish indulged; every craving: ‘Shall I keep house, or turn dress-maker?” 
of mind or body met by information or indul- “That’s a dear auntie, smile. Keep house! 
gence; suddenly roused to the position of 2 ne-; Will you? It will leave my time free. See 
gleeted wife, to a gay, superficial, selfish man? { here!” 

“He despises me, auntie. He finds the country She opened a large wardrobe and showed me 
maid cannot shine in the world he calls society {the gay dresses in it. 

My music is old-fashioned, my manners out of ‘They are just finished. To-day, for the first 
date, my ways awkward, my conversation dull, § time, I shall take off my mourning to dress for 
and, in the midst of his gay associates, he is} my husband's taste.” 

ashamed of his wife.” I went to my own room, and did not see 

“And what do you do to remedy this?” Clara again until dinner time. She was in the 

“What can I do? He is tired of home, and parlor when I came down. Her rich silk, of a 
seeks abroad the lively conversation, the gay} dark garnet hue, set off her rich complexion 
elegance he misses at home. Auntie, did ~~ and dark eyes, and in her hair she had twisted 
know that I was rich?” a few fuchsias, which drooped low on her neck. 

“Certainly.” . was fairly startled at her wondrous beauty, 

“Well, in a vague sort of way, I knew it too, ¢ for it was the first time I had seen her in any 

Vou. XLIV.—3 
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but her childish PRON or the heavy drapery } } beauty. Her full white silk, cut to aaa the 
of mourning. We were standing by the window : ; snowy shoulders and full arms, was trimme 
when Frank came in. I could see the look of with costly lace and looped with pearl. )j 
1 
surprise on his face, as he saw the effect of the } monds set in pearl were her jewels, puinlonten 
mylene attire. I could see too that he waited ; } her fair skin, ond lustrous dark hair and eyes, 
or an accustomed caress, but she merely said, ¢She moved with an eaxy, quiet grace, thy 
**Aunt Mary, Frank “9 ; 3 covered any shyness she felt, and it was no 
He gave mes polite greeting, and then we ; long before she was the center of admiration, 
went in to dinner. In the evening two gentle- $ It was a musical soiree, and after the programne 
men called. Tastead of retiring, or sitting shy ¢ aenongad had been performed, there were som 
and cg ag me amg pan peor her ; Snch ay — FI ng at or were pressed 
proper position as hostess could read, in } into displaying their talents. No one thought 
her flushed cheeks and cold hands, the effort it $ of asking the young wife to play; but Standing 
bs : yt! naga — but she bravely } near her was one of the first violinists of the 
ept her place.. Easily and gracefully, she led } day. 
the conversation from the common-place chit-; “Mr. » you brought your violin?” saij 
chat of compliment to other subjects, displaying } the hostess. 
naturally, and with no effort, the varied infor-: ‘Yes, madam; but you must excuse me this 
mation and deep thought her long intercourse § evening if I decline to play. Mr. Smith is not 
with her father had made familiar to her. Frank { here, and my accompaniment cannot be played.” 
listened with a sort of stupid surprise, till the ; ‘There are so many here who play the pianc.” 
eager interest expressed in the faces of his visi-: ‘Ah! but he is the only one who plays for 
tors awoke him to the astonishing fact that his } me.” 
’ country wife was {making a sensation.” After: ‘‘Is the part so very difficult?” 
the guests had left, he waited, evidently foran: ‘It lies there. Yes, it is very difficult.” 
ee kiss or embrace; but she went to} Many were invited, but all refused to attempt 
er room with only a cheerful good-night, and $ the closely-printed pages at sight. 
he followed her. It cost my darling mi ch to : “<T play a little. Let me see it,” said Clara. 
throw aside the shy reserve of her lifeto win} ‘You!’ cried the delighted musician, who 
the praise of strangers. She would have been} had been talking for an hour with her, and 
content to gain his love only, and then, as with 3 sounding the depths of her musical knowledge 
her father, live, away from the world, devoted $in theory. ‘Ah! if you will play it!” 
to her husband. But now, to make his happi-: ‘‘I will try,” she said, taking her seat at the 
ness, to fill his 3 requirements, she gave her time} grand piano. There was no effort to display 
wholly to the society which was his idol. With $ her own powers, only the wish to give him an 
a quiet tact, she learned the forms and customs } ‘ opportunity to please; and the piano was, asit 
of his circle of friends, and her own grace made $ 3 was intended to be, second to the violin. The 
her soon an elegant proficient in the outward $ § guests who had crowded round, many to sneer 
courtesies that make that grace of the pure Sand mark a failure, stood hushed after the first 
mind, or cloak of the evil one—manner. She S chords. Supporting the violin, filling in with 
returned the calls of her friends, in her car- ; brilliant roulades, the pauses, the musician 
riage, dressed with a fashion subdued by ex-¢ stood confessed. Then she was urged, begged 
quisite taste; and from the shy girl in mourning, ; to play alone: at first declining. Frank had 
whom they had treated with ill-disguised con- } called all her music old-fashioned, and she had 
tempt, she was transformed to the easy, grace- 3 heard that night brilliant fantasias, mo/ifs from 
ae who ney her own position with a quiet : popular operas, gay, dazzling efforts of execu- 
pride born of her new resolve. She starved her $ tion, and was timid of her own powers. True, 
heart to treat her husband with a cool, cheerful 3 she had given hours out of every day to her 
sepia. lest 7” oat again surfeit him 3 piano; but in this scene—her eye fell on Frank 
with caresses; and while I saw the pale, sad $ waiting for her decision. 
hours that followed every effort, he only saw; With trembling fingers and flushed cheeks she 
the fever flush of excitement and the success; struck the first chords of one of Beethoven's 
set the seal upon her task St _ a — ag gg 
er task. § hushed. ese were, more or less, musi- 
She had persuaded me to accompany her, and, $ cians, many masters in the profession; and as 
as we entered the room, I saw the involuntary : the chords rose, one after another, in simple, 
homage of silence paid to her regal air and {grand harmonies, the young girl proved her 
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power, her enthusiasm, and proficiency. Any her respect was the stimulus for seeking legal 
hour passed, and the eager claimants kept her : honors, and the pride of being her husband 
st her post; then, pale and wearied with emo-: kept him beside her in all their pursuits. It 
tion and effort, she was allowed to rise. : was not accomplished in a day, or week, but 
I cannot, it would take too long to tell the years rolled by, and found them one in heart 

gradual awakening of Frank’s admiration, then } and will, asin name. As she became dearer to 
his love, his pride and pleasure in his wife. } her husband, she let society slip back from 
fuswering that high, cultivated intellect, he ‘her grasp; and when children gladdened their 


5 


searched his own mind for forgotten knowledge, 3 home, they found their parents united in the 


ill he began, for its own sake, to crave it. No ‘strong bonds of mutual love, respect, and ad- 


longer fearing she should shame him, he strove ; miration, living for the world only so far as 
tobe worthy of her, to win again the heart that 3 their position demanded, and finding their 
bad been his in its innocence and freshness, ° dearest pleasures in home intercourse. She, 
wt by its ignorant love of the first wooer, but $ loved, cherished, and made happy by his affec- 
by fair competition with the others who re-$ tion; he, elevated, ennobled, and purified by 
sected and admired her. The ambition to win ¢ her influence. 
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WILLIE IS DEAD. 
BY ELLEN R, LADD. 


The sumach-berries are redder than blood. 
They were fresh as my young life’s hopes, that day, 
Ere I found my idol was made of clay ; 
But now they resemble the crimson flood 
Ia wild, wild tones, like a dirge for the dead; That welled from my heart as he breathed my name, 
And this is what the weird bird said, When his face was hid by that terrible shame, 
While the winds went wandering wild and free, ‘ And his guardian-angel fled in dismay! 
And the moon in affright had fled: My heart, by such fathomless depths o’erflown, 
“Will is dead! Will is dead! A suddenly petrified mass has grown! 
Your Willie, I do not weep—the fountain doth close— 
Pare Willie, A dead calm, waveless, tideless, and slow, 
Stainless Will hath fled!” Steals on my pulse with its noiseless flow, 
Quenching the light of my soul as it goes! 


Amnp sat in the sumach-tree, 
That swayed its branches o’er my head, 
That drooped so low its berries red— 

It sat all night and sang to me, 
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Under the sumach-tree, by the brook, 
With the glory above of moon and stars, 

He breathed words that all my being shook, 

While my quivering heart-strings broke at his look— 
For it put up between us impassable bars. 

It paid he was dead to me—alone; 

And, though my heart died, I stifled its moan; 
Tecrushed down its agony, smiled in his face, 
Though a sudden darkness covered the place, 

4s if the sunlight of Heaven had flown. 

I know he loved me, and loves me still, 

Bat the vows of a drunkard are written in dust; 

Ipray he may have all the joys that distill 
From the death-dealing bowl, in lieu of my trust. 


Once more beneath the sumach-tree 
I sit, and moan my life away— 
Fold up my hands so listlessly; 
For, oh! for him I may not pray, 
So surely is he lost to me! 
As thus I muse this Winter even— 
An ancient volume near doth lay; 
Its sacred pages seem to say: 
“Better be dead to Earth than Heaven— 
Such is not death eternally!” 


The stars are out of the sober sky, 
Yet Earth hath a sorrow for tears too deep, 
Though clouds, like mourning garments, lie 
Round the blue of Heaven, where light is asleep! 
The bride of his soul is a widow in weeds! 
She hath made a grave, in heart, with leaves 
Of withered hopes, and a garland weaves, 
While the winds chant a dirge for the love that bleeds! 
The great heart of Nature, in sympathy, grieves 
That one is alive, and the other is dead— _- 
And lips that are stained by the ruby wine, That she stays and weeps when her soul’s soul hath fled! 
And hands that encircle the bacchanal’s cup, Lingers so lonely, 
Shall never, no, never be pressed to mine: When the lost one, the only 
For the curse in the deaes I then must drink up! 3 Of her beautiful hopes, lies withered and dead! 


He thought not to. see me so calm and cold, 

While the blood forsook each finger-tip; 

Though my pulse swelled high like a storm-tossed ship, 
He saw not the stone to the sepulchre rolled, 

Where the sentinel Will over Love kept guard; 

For a woman’s lot, at the best, is hard, 
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ELLEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


PART I. § ing” the room, handing them pins from a paper 

“Wuen would you recommend the funeral, ; she carried, when they needed them, with the 
doctor?” Mrs. Mickle sniffled and wiped her {uncertain look I told you of in her childish 
eye. 3 blue eyes. Yet they were frightened, looked 

“To-morrow. If Joe comes, he can be here 3 more and more uneasily at each other. 
before that. And, I say, Mrs. Mickle,” pulling: ‘‘Ye'd best sit ye down, Ellen dear. It] 
the girth on his horse tighter, and straighten- 5 frabbit Joe till see ye stirrin’ at the work, 
ing his saddle-bags, ‘‘if the girl—you know— $ Joe's a good brother till ye. I wish my girls 
has the old trouble in her brain—you under-$ had somebody as strong an’ lovin’-hearted till 
stand?—put cold water to her head, and lose : turn to when I’m dead.” 
no time sending for me. I don’t like the look ‘Dead? Yes—she’s dead! Mother, you 
in her eyes. They’re asleep.” ow.” 

He trotted off, his horse’s hoofs falling dull One of them, a little, mild-faced woman, 


oie 
o 


on the sandy beach. $came to her quickly, taking her head in her 

The little wooden house stood at the end of § shaking arms. ‘Don’t laugh, Ellen,” she said. 
a straggling hamlet of fishing huts, one of the’ “Cry a bit, dear. Think how good she was. 
longest built on the western shore of Lake} Lookin’ down from heaven on you an’ Jor. 
Huron. The evening was dull, foreboded rain; ’ Nobody but you an’ Joe. You three’s all the 
only the slow plash of the waves on the beach ; world till each other.» She in heaven, an’ you 
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broke the silence. shere. Lovin’ each other, you an’ Joe, takin’ 
Mrs. Mickle turned into the little room, where : good keer of each other. You of him the 
she and her two cronies had just completed the $ most, He'll be home soon now. The letter'd 
laying out of the corpse, with many groans and } reach him at Sandusky, an’ he’ll be here in an 
slow shakes of the head, and a good deal of: hour. Poor Joe! How’ll he bear it, an’ you 
honest sorrow under the sham; for the woman : not comfortin’ him?” 
who lay there dead had been a helpful, earnest} The girl’s lips began to tremble. “Poor 
neighbor, if she was stern, and a canny Scot. t Joe!” she said, the tears beginning to creep 
The tallow candles they lit flickered a yellow , out from her closed eyes. 
light over the low cot where she lay. A bony,: The woman nodded at the others, “Yes. 
muscular frame, in coarse black; hard-cut fea- ; There’s nobody but you an’ him. Ye'll her 
tures; haggard eyes; a face that had kept all its § till keep the house fur him, an’ when he comes 
tenderness for but one or two—ncar and dear: $ back from a v’yage—two weeks allus, isn’t it! 
and for them had shown, under the grimness, a ; —ye’ll hev things bright an’ tidy, an’ such a 
loving-kindness very pitiful. She was dead now. } lovin’ welcome! Allus that. Never was two 
One of the two she had loved was beside her— ; twins like you an’ Joe for lovin’ each other. 
the girl Ellen, of whom the doctor spoke. The An’ ye’ll keep yerself quiet in the house, dear, 
<csiteanm “tg curiously, glancing at each : an’ not min’ goin’ till the funeral in the mornin’. 
other significantly, and then askance at her, as $ Joe’ll see to all. You're not so strong, ye knor, 
though dreading a something they could not ; as others, with that trouble in yer head.” 
comprehend or master. Mrs. Mickle shook her head rebukingly. 
The girl looked quiet enough. A large, “T mean a 
square-shouldered, awkward creature, moving} ‘Let me lie down. I’m tired.” 
soft and slow, with hands and eyes as uncer- They laid her gently on the bed, drawing'the 
tain in motion es a baby’s, and an innocent, { coverlid over her; for the night was chilly. 
ignorant, appealing face. If you had been a} Then the three women sat down by the fire, 
brute of a man, you'd have found yourself} listening to every footstep on the shore, think- 
speaking low and gently to Ellen. You could} ing it was Joe. 
not help it. There was nothing in what she; The young man was a boatman, a deck-hand 
was doing to frighten them: going about “‘tidy- Son one of the lake steamers. He could have 
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hed better situations. A year ago had a good, all I have, you know.” Her head fell back 
dance of & place in the Superior mines, but $ wearily, the dulled eyes wandering vacantly» 
jad refused it because it would remove him: $ forgetful of the letter. 
atirely from his mother and poor Ellen. There : ° ‘She's forgot. Whatever ull we do?” Mrs. 
yas a Strange tenderness in the way in which § $ Mickle fingered the letter nervously. 
the three had clung together. Living, too, as s “Open it. It’s a case of needcessity, mem. 
wriously secluded life; in the midst of the’ If Joe don’t come 
arse fishermen, themselves illiterate, living § < “If you think it ought for to be done’’—tear- 
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| ° Paper 3 pure, shadowed, tender life. Only the three $ ing the yellow envelope—*‘ good Lord!” 
with the yere left. There had been others; every one, , The woman started forward with a cry. 
childish the father and four sons, had met sudden, vio- ; ‘He’s enlisted. And Ellen, he went a week 
» looked jest deaths; three by drowning, the others ago, wot knowin’ the meting was ill. It’s on- 
gushed in a mill. The widow remained, with ; ; human—’s what it is.’ 
i her twins, growing, With each death that came : $ Ellen, taking the two great life sorrows slowly 
“ work, fo her, more silent and stern, clinging more ; into her weak brain, neither cried nor moaned 
my girls desperately to the two yet living. She was 5 * through the long hours that night: lying quiet, 
rted till gone now. Ellen lay alone on the bed, where : S her hands clenched tight over her forehead, her 
eery night of her life she had slept, holding $ lips calling restlessly, ‘Joe! Joe!” 
~ her mother’s hand, like a baby. A baby, for : «““They say,” said Mrs. Mickle, ‘‘as twins is 
many reasons, would have needed pity less than ‘ strangely bound together; when one dies the 
wone she: so left orphaned; for one sad reason, never $ other never lives full, after that, I dunno: there 
in ke spoken, most of all. was Pete Shaw and Jake, clawed each other as 
he said. “He'll surely be here scon,” said Mrs. Mickle, : boys, and law-suited as men. But there seems 
" bol peering out of the window. ‘Joe’ll be cut to {to be some cord tied about the hearts of these 
pes the quick with this. But he’s a silent soul, $two. They'll not stay long apart. Lord, it was 
e 





sayin’ nothing. Only Ellen, I’m thinkin’, knows § cruel in Joe.” 

the bottom of his heart. Lord! how he’d took } “He didn't know,” pleaded the mild-faced 
that girl in, and Soayes her close since the $ little woman. 

trouble came on her.” ‘It’s not for the want of feeling men break 

“She’s none but he—they're not a kinned women’s hearts, it’s for the want of thinkin’,” 
family, the Carters. But he’s enough. How ; said the snappish gossip. ‘What the dickens 
did her trouble come first, Mrs. Mickle?” $ was to hinder him to know?” 

“She was always an innocent, mem, so to$ A low, shivering cry from the bed, that was 
speak; knowin’ hardly there was a world out- ; all. But when the women crowded around, the 
side of the village, never let play with other $ : girl’s eyes were set, and big cold drops oozed 
girls, readin’ one or two old-fashtoned Methody : slowly out on her forehead: the ‘‘trouble” was 
books with her mother. Childish allus, like. § upon her. 

Then the day, come four years next Michacl-: The funeral was over. That was a pity: life 
mas, when her brother Tom was fetched in, cut : was slow in C a “burying” hadas health- 
in pieces from the fallin’ of the fly-wheel in’ ful an effect'on the people as a tragedy on @ 
Cloker’s mill, she just sat down, quiet like she : well-regulated citizen’s mind. Joe’s enlistment; 
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chi if to- -day, and for a year her mind was clear $ : what was to become of Ellen? These were the 

other. gone. But gentle, allus; not a cry, nor fierce topics of the day, heavy and absorbing to the 

dear, word, But I wish’n Joe ’ud come.” S public mind. Joe Carter was the only volun- 

ston The girl did lie quiet; only lifting up her ; ter known there. If he had gone after Du 

know, head now and then, each time the face more$Chaillu into the blackest depths of cannibal 
rigid and white, with a low moan of, ‘Joe! } Africa, they would not have followed him with 
Joe!” «He'll be here, dear, in a bit now—not more ignorant, terrified eyes than now “into 
long,” they answered. ; Virginia. 

But he did not come. The night was a stormy : : The funeral, as we said, was over. Jim Sykes 
githe one. It was near eleven o’clock when a quick § ‘ had driven the hearse triumphantly home to the 
hilly. step was heard in the sand, and. a low rap at $ stable, rejoicing in its new plumes: it was the 

fe, the door. Mrs. Mickle opened it, coming back $ S pride of C——, by-the-way; dying had been 
hink- with a blank face. : divested of many of its terrors since Jim had 

“A letter. To his mother. He hesn’t heard—” $ made the purchase. There was a group cozily 
hand Ellen started at the words. ‘She's dead, $ seated about the hacked bench at the ‘*Wash- 
have mother. J’// read the letter.. Joe’s mine. Joe's ington House;” another in front of Peole’s 
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grocery; the remainder of the men of the town, ; ‘I know,’ says she. Lookin’ forrard again wit, 
some half-dozen, were in the stable-yard, super- \ that dreamin’ look. ‘When I find Joe, ih 
intending the harnessing of the horses for the } trouble will be gone.’ Holdin’ her hand to he 
stage-coach from P ; it would be done in an } * head, cryin’ low and pitiful like the bleat of , 
hour; they did this every day, during the year, lamb. ‘I can’t live if 1 am not with Joe. Yqy 
Joe and that poor crackit Ellen: it was pleasant ; don’t know. There’s something hurts me, gnay. 
to have something to talk of. Mrs. Mickle and} ing all the time. Let me go. He’s my brother, 
her coadjutors went back to the house. They | He's Joe.’ I couldn’t stand that. “I give right 
had gone as mourners, forcing Ellen to remain $ in. ‘Ellen,’ says I, ‘who’s goin’ with’ you? 
behind; eried very heartily as the thudding clay : She freshened up in a minute. ‘The Lord,’ gh: 
fell on poor Mrs. Carter’s coffin, and now went ; said, quick an’ bright, like as-if He had been, 
down to the cottage, bewildered, yet in earnest ; livin’ person. ‘Oh! of course,’ says I, ‘but.’ 
in their intent to help the girl. She would have; ‘I'm not fearin’, says he, ‘I’ll keep asking 
money enough; Mrs. Carter must have saved : Him all the time, Let with me till ] get 
some fifty dollars; Joe would help: if Joe had: to the’ end of this d@y’® journey. Lord, stay 
only known; but the mother was taken ill so: here to-night with me. I'll reach Joe at last 
suddent: with a groan between each remark. 1 remembered then the fool way Mis’ Carter 
The cottage door stood ajar. When they came ; ; taught ber children religion, to keep askin’ 
in, the bed on which they had left the girl { and trustin’ for whatever they needed, as if 
asleep, as they thought, was neatly made; the 3 ; the: Lord concerned himself about our pepper 
floor swept, the fire slaked, and by the fireside $ $and salt. But somehow with Ellen, I allays felt 
sat Ellen, dressed in her brown Sunday frock, ; as if it was the real thing, somehow. As if He 
and linen collar. ‘An awkward gell, that’s} did hear, did go along with her, real, alive, 
true,’’ as Mrs. Mickle said afterward, ‘‘ but with 3 Well, to make a long story short, I said no 
as innocent a baby look as one of God’s angels. ; more. We let the gell go. Many’s the time ny 
Smilin’ pitiful at us when we came in. ‘See,’ $ conscience’s reproached me for it since. But 
says she, a-takin’ up her basket off the floor. v1 did the best I could. I packed her clothes 
‘I’ve packed some of my own clothes, and Joe's } an’ Joe’s shirts an’ sleeve-buttons as she would 
shirts as he left behind, an’ his gold sleeve- ; take, in a little valise; and then I put her 
buttons. He’ll want to look well among them $ $ money safe in a basket to carry in her hand; 
strangers, an’ mother ’ud be willin’. She allays $ : and then I wrote Joe’s name and the number 
allowed as he was to hev them for good some} of his regiment, the twenty-fourth, Ohio, (for 
day. They was father’s.’ ‘Lord love you, }he ‘listed at Sandusky, you know,) on a piece 
Ellen,’ says I, ‘where are ~ goin’?’ struck 3 ; 3 of paper; and I tied her veil and pinned it, and 
dumb, as ’twere. ‘To Virginia,’ says she. ‘To: $ gave her my own brown hood to wear o’ nights, 
Joe.’ S the last ll see of it, I reckon. But I don't 
‘*You may guess how we looked at that, and ; keer for that. When ®he stage came along, 
what we said. That lamb as had never been $ Mis’ Clamp an’ I went down an’ got Jake Poole 
away a mile from her mother’s roof. Once I : to take her passage. Lord! how the men’s 
tried to make Mis’ Carter let her go down on $ tongues did wag, wantin’ to stop her whether 
the boat with Joe, but she wouldn’t on ’countSor no. But, says I, the Lord’s with her, let 
of the evil she’d see. ‘Ellen,’ says]. Lord! {her alone. ‘Let her alone! Let you alone 
I can’t tell you what I said. For am hour we$ for a blathering, crack-brained fool,’ says Jim 
talked, and scolded, and frightened her, but it $ Sykes. Arterward I settled Jim Sykes. But 
was of no use. She’s got a turn of the mother’s ; Ellen went off, we puttin’ her in the back seat, 
will in her. ‘!’m going to Joe,’ she says, ‘‘Joe’s : the valise at her feet, and the basket in her 
all Ihave. I’m goin’ to Joe.’ Then she'd look $ hand, the women all wishin’ her good-luck, an’ 
straight forrard with them blue eyes of hers, : the men sayin’ nothin’, been struck dumb at 
as if she saw far-off something we couldn’ tS the suddenness o’ the thing, like. But I sees 
see. ‘You'll be shot,’ says I. ‘They’ve Indians : the tears in Jake Poole’s eyes as he turned 
and niggers both at work scalpin’. You'll be} away. ‘When the fayther an’ mother forsake 
scalped,’ says I. ‘Not till I’ve found Joe,’ she 3 them the Lord takes ’em up,’ says he. To ever 
says, quiet. ‘Ellen,’ says I, feelin’ I must be § think o’ Jake Poole quotin’ Scripture! So Ellen 
plain with her, ‘you're not like other folks. : went off.” Such was Mrs. Mickle’s usual story. 
You're a trouble.’ She began to work at the} No word came back to the solitary hamlet 
strings of her basket, her fingers nervous like, : of the girl who had set off for the land of the 
*twould ha’ made your heart ache to see her. * shadow of death. But when the war grew 
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Again with 

- Joe, the darker, and bloodier tales of carnage terrified ; programmed for her, quile unconscious that 
nd to ber the villagers, Ellen and Joe were the central : Dick Farnham, the old driver, was ‘‘seeing her 
bleat of figures in each, with them. The cottage was‘ through.” 


Jocked up, it waited for them. Would they } ‘“*What’s to become of her in Toledo, where 
ever return? Standing alone, and silent, there § $I’ll land her to-morrow,” he said, *‘beats me 
on the beach, it gathered in a very little while § Sto tell. She knows no more nor a babe of 
to itself a curious, sad interest. It was their} two yours old, and them big towns is sinks of 
ruin of the war—their one house-hearth left } iniquity.” 
desolate, ghost-haunted by the great destroyer. ; “*T think, Ellen,” he said, coming to the coach 
«Bllen’s house.” People looked at it askance, $ window, “‘ye’d best make for Sandusky. Joe’s 
passing it, sorrowfully; and when, a year after- company is there yet, an’ #f he sees you an’ the 
ward, the President’s second call for troops was : : state yer in, he'll get off, if he has the spirit of 
made, and one recruiting sergeant after another $ $a man, an’ bring you home. What’n do you 
yisited the sleepy little village, the first ques- : mean to do if he don’t come back? Heh?” 
tion asked them invariably was, ‘“‘Ye didn’t “T’ll stay with Joe. ‘I'll cook for him, you 
know Joe Carter, did ye? Had his sister with, know. He can get us a house near the fight- 
him—down to Virginny?” ing, an’ ad 

It was a bright, cloudless day, on which Ellen “Lord save us!” ejaculated Dick, turning 
started on her journey. The road was rough, } away. 
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nay tt a western “pike,” running over prairie land, ; “<T’ll tell you,” he broke out, after the lapse 
As if He and the first breaking up of the ground into the : : of a half-hour’s meditation to his companion on 
il, alive. hilly region. Not much employment for her the box. “T’ll get Patsey Done to take the 
said no unused eyes, or thought, which took in ideas $ wagon back, an’ I'll see this child off to San- 
time my slowly. The worn, brown leather cover of the , dusky to-morrow. ya think the Lord calls ‘me 
ce. Bat coach; the fat, red face of an old man asleep 3 to take keer of her so far.” 
- clothes opposite; outside, a stretch of field fenced with 3 ‘‘Like enough,” was the answer. ‘That's a 
he would purple thistle, royalest of weeds. Thefi, there § ¢ neat stepping beast—the off one.’ 
put her was the stern, dead face lying there behind her, ; So, the next day, Dick took Ellen to-an old 
r hand: ‘and Joe—somewhere—waiting.- That was all. 2 aunt of his, to stay until the train started, 
number I do not think sorrow or hope were to Ellen ‘ ‘ paid her way to Sandusky, watched her ye 4 
rio, (for as mastering or comprehensive as to you full- 3 ; through the streets of the ‘‘den of iniquity,” 
a piece brained people; sharp, narrow, intensely real, $ mild-faced Toledo, and seated her in the ear, 
| it, and though. She had but one or two ideas, those : on the shady side. *That’s a bit of good done,” 
nights, she lived on, turning them over, day by day, of {he puffed, going back. ‘Lost a day's wage 
I don't her innocent, ignorant life, making her soul’s by it—but, in - long run, there’s something 
along, food of them for now and for all time. She had 3 better nor wage.” 
e Poole not wept over her mother dead, it was only § 3 One of the ‘* Methody books,”’ known to Ellen, 
, men’s slowly creeping to her brain that her mother was the Pilgrim’s Progress. She never had 
vhether was dead—she did not cry that Joe was gone to $ S clearly understood that it was an allegory; had 
her, let the war. What was the war to her?- She was 3 a faint, undefined idea that the devil was real; 
1 alone going to him. She heard all they said of the : that in the States, somewhere, were Christian, 
ys Jim horrors on the way. Why, if hell had been in 3 and the fiend, and the House Beautiful, and the 
. But the way, she would have gone; she could not mountains of Beulah. So when, for the first 
k seat, help herself; mother was gone, and Joe was— 3 time, she sat.down in the cars, and was whirled 
in her there. $ through a tunnel, and then a deep gorge, no 
ck, an’ So poor Ellen took very little heed to the $ wonder the girl conceived, in her weak brain, the 
mb at journey, or to the men getting in and out of the : fancy that this was the valley where Christian’s 
I sees coach; rough, and coarse at first, but who, after } battle was fought, that yonder was Apollyon, 
turned a glance at her face, and the usual question, S out of whose mouth came fire and.smoke; the 
orsake “Where are you going, if I may make so free?” : valley where doleful noises were heard, where. 
lo ever and her answer: ‘To Joe, sir, my brother; he’s } was darkness and groans, being full of hobgeb- 
. Ellen in the army,” had looked pitifully at her, and 3 ; ; lins and dragons of the pit. So, closing her 
story. been quiet and kind. Very little heed: no more eyes, the Michigan girl went back through the- 
ramlet than if she had been looking at a quick-shifting } long day and night to the weapon of “all— 
»f the panorama. She got out to eat her meals, went § \ prayer,” the same which old Christiam used 
grew to her room at night, and took her seat in the $ ‘long ago. In great fear; the cold drops eom- 


stage-coach agains if her course had been ‘ ing out on her forehead; for, to her silly: brain, 


; a 
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the air was full of horror. As night came on, } boys, hie 8 a soldier's sister goin’ through 4 
the groans and shrieks grew louder, yet unex- } him. A soldier, like yourselves. You’ye gut 
plained to her; the heavy, monotonous thud } ; sisters to home. I want you to see that she, 
upon the floor shook her; passing through } safe landed in Columbus. I trust her to you~ 
black tunnels, the white vapor was driven be- { you understand?”. 
fore them, and wreathed itself into frightful, : ‘“*He understood,” said the officer, without, 
ghostly shapes. Sick always with a weak, } swagger now, toucling his cap. “Will th 
womanish fear, keeping her hands over her ; lady step here? She can have a seat for her. 
eyes, and fighting desperately to hold the two ¢ self.” 
thoughts before her—that the Lord was close} There was a good deal of drinking and harj 
by, and that she was going to Joe. oaths in the train that night—our armies swey 
She could not but see that there was one} terribly as that in Flanders—but there wy 
figure constantly before her, a fat, red- faced } neither drinking nor loud talking in the cy 
man ina felt hat. He came up when the train ; with Ellen. 
stopped, taking her ticket. The gobliu ride } 
was over; looking out, the lamps - PART II. ' 
through a wide, black space, crowded with A sricuT, cold morning. Yet the very m 
people. Going home—it was a great city—to } looked strange to tke girl standing on the 
her eyes, before her. She was alone in it; crowded street in front of the Neil House jy 
these people were going home; she had md, pee: pees He was not there. Surely he would 
home, only Joe, and he was not there, as she $ » come soon to her. They had been very kind 
thought he would be, to meet her. The girl § to her—the soldiers—brought her to the hotel, 
wandered out of the car and stood in the de- $ Sand paid for her breakfast, for her money was 
pot. It was late at night, the crowd was denser 2 all spent. They were gone now; but one of 
about where she stood, hackmen, soldiers, pas-} them had given her a paper with the words 
sengers hustling, swearing, pushing each other. : ‘‘Camp Chase” on it, seeing that she could not 


s 


There were dark alleys turning off from the : remember. She walked down the street, car- 


square. Was she quite wrong in thinking that $ rying her valise and basket, stopping, now and 


close to this valley lay the mouth of the pit? $ 3 then, to ask some passer-by, ‘‘Could you tell ’ 


But under every rough coat and greasy shirt 3 me where Joe is—in Camp Chase?” The an- 
about her there were kind hearts; you know } : swer was always gentle. The camp lies some 
that all along Christian’s way there were two of three miles out of the city. Ellen was 
heavenly messengers waiting—when he chose{ weak: the heavy sorrow dulling her brain 
to look for them. every hour, more and more; her hope growing 
The red-faced man came up, peering inquir- 3 weaker. Joe was not there, as she so firmly 
ingly at the girl’s lonesome face. ’ knew when she started. She trembled, grew 
‘‘Where ’er you goin’, heh?” : faint and sick as she plodded along the hard 
“To Joe. To my brother. In the army, sir.” ‘ road. The camp was in sight at last. The 
Another keen look. ‘‘What regiment?” ‘ regiments were lodged in the fair ground. On 
Ellen held out the paper, on which Mrs. ; the road, Ellen met squads of men in uniform 
Mickle had written the number; and, by in- : hurrying to and fro. She looked in the face 
spiration, added, ‘Be kind to her. She’s aS of each, with every fresh disappointment 
trouble in her head:” * sharper sting coming to her heart. She stop- 
The man turned quickly. “I say, boys, : ped, meeting one. ‘‘Do you know Joe Carter? 
where’s the Twenty-fourth Ohio?” ’ Won’t you tell him his sister’s here? In the 
Half a dozen volunteers answered: ‘Left’ Twenty-Fourth Ohio.” ‘That regiment left 
for Columbus three days ago. In Camp Chase.” ; for Virginny, yesterday,” and he hurried on. 
The conductor was prompt in action. “In ’ Ellen sat down. Was the Lord with her? She 
with you. The car, girl, Columbus is the place ; did not feel Him now. 
for you. Give me your money, an’ I’ll get your! How long she sat she did not know. A kind, 
ticket. I don’t go through. I say, boys,” turn- ; motherly hand touched her shoulder. 
ing to a group of raw officers, awkwardly shoul- 3 ‘‘ What ails thee, child?” 


dered by epaulets, tumbling over their swords,: ‘I came to Joe, my brother; and he’s gone.” 


“are you goin’ down on this train?” 2 The old Quaker woman drew back. When 


“Through to the seat o’ war,” said one, with ; ‘‘the trouble” was on Ellen, her eyes pained 
& swagger, natural enough. < those that saw them. ‘Thee'll come to my 
“That's right. God bless you! See here, } house, dear, and tell me the story.” 
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for many days the trouble lay heavily on} “T know.” 

the girl. I am telling a true story. Up in § Until the train started, the hearitsome, wrin- 
heaven it is written how the old Friend cared 3 $ kled old face looked in the window of the car, 
for the motherless creature—as her mother; with a smile in the wet eyes, holding Ellen’s 
would have cared. You, going to the Western $ 3 hand in hers—a brown, hard hand, horny from 
city, might have laughed if the coarse-featured g washing and scrubbing. God's angels have not 
Jd woman had crossed your path. Some One $ kinder, more loving hands. The train moved 
ith clearer eyes than yours had said to her § off “TI felt then,’ the old woman said after- 
before now, “‘As ye did it wate one of the least § ward, telling the story, ‘‘as though I had sinned 
of these, ye did it unto me.’ $ Sin not keeping her. Well was I punished! But 

My story grows long. I will shorten it. 3 3 thee sees I had no testimony from the Lord, in 

Able to walk again, she would not rest tran- 3 3 the spirit, what I had best do; therefore I acted 
uil, this poor Ellen. ‘I must go to Joe.” It $ blindly from my own judgment.” 
ee like the Tourbillon Marche of Beranger’s 3 The conductor took care of the girl, permit- 
Wandering Jew. You have seen, before this,}ting no one to sit on the seat with her but a 
the moral of my little, true story: how all men$ little child, who played with her until Ellen 
inst in and protect those who trust in God and} laughed aloud, and then curled itself up and 
them. Everybody trusted in Ellen. From the 3 fell asleep, its head on her bosom. “I thought, 
camp came, to the old Quaker’s house, little 3 now and then,” he said, ‘‘as there was a wild 
ae from the soldiers’ tents, part of the ; blink in her soft blue eyes; and I knew when 
presents sent them from home—they having ; the baby was sleepin’ in her lap, she’d be quiet 
beard the sorrowful story. The Quaker was a3 enough. Woman, you know.” 
yidow, with two daughters. She coaxed the 3 She was quiet. Holding the fair, curly head 
motherless girl to stay with her, to wait for; close to her heart, her eyes went wandering 
Joe, calling her her child. But it was of no $dreamily over the shifting hills and valleys, a 
use. “I must go,” Ellen said, and, having one 3 ; tender light in them. The pain now was over. 
of those faces with a fate stamped in it, she A few hours more, and she would be safe with 
had her own way and went. : Joe. 

The Quaker was poor. All she could do for 3 It was night when they came to Bellaire, a 
Hilen was to take the money laid aside for her é collection of dingy, soot-stained houses on the 
next winter’s gowns to buy the railroad ticket, } bank of the Ohio. 
to pack the little basket full of bread, and but- : *‘Come, Charley,” said the woman to whom 
ter, and cold ham, enough to last until Ellen ; the child belonged, when the cars stopped, 
reached Bellaire, a little village on the Ohio, $ catching at it impatiently. Etllen’s lip trem- 
opposite which the regiment was encamped, on : bled. She was so alone, you know. The boy 
the Virginia side. ‘ looked back, with the instinct that — 

“You'll surely find him there, dear; and, if$ bring from heaven with them. “TI love you,” 
he should be gone, bide with the inn keeper at She said, clasping her heme ad in his arms. 
Bellaire, sending me word back by the train- 3 “T’ll come back again.’ 
master, and I’il raise the money for thee to re- § They were all out of the cars now, hurrying 
turn, child. Thee must go np farther.” ¢ to reach the ferry-boat crossing to the opposite 

It was a dull, foggy morning when they took $ sshore. A dull, stolid night. 
her to the cars, but Ellen’s face was bright as} ‘Come out,” said the gruff voice of the con- 
the wanted sunshine. 3 ductor, as he made a way for her, gently enough, 

“Only one day more,” she laughed. ‘Poor : into the bar-room of the inn. One or two flar- 
Joe! How tired he must be waiting!” ; ing sconces burned against the wall, with heavy 

“Thee'll take care of this child?” said the $ wicks; for it was late. A sleepy chamber-maid 
old body to the conductor. } was closing the shutters for the night. Half a 

Conductors are a race noted for their reti-$ dozen half-drunken men lounged on the benches. 
cent eyes and general gravity of deportment; : Ellen glanced quickly around. ‘*Your brother 
yet their business sharpens that organ, which ; couldn’t be here, you know,” said the man. 
detects a sham bank-note or a sham character } ‘‘He’s at t’other side of the river. You cross 
Wonderfully. The man looked at Ellen’s face over in the ferry inthe morning. Does he know 
and uncertain fingers. ; you’re coming?” 

“Pll take care of her,” he said, gruffly. ; “Joe? Oh! Joe’ll always expect me!” with 
“Good-by, then, dear. Thee knows the Lord ; a smile. 
is with thee.” ; “Eh? that’s the way, is it?” looking keenly“ 
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in her ‘eyes. “See here, sis, let’s see your: , “You're very soak to me,’ * she aaa “ «Rae 
pocket-book. Nary red! Here.” Ie went up} body is. I'm sure I don’t know why.” 
to the landlord and whispered energetically as “Well, I could tell you, if I'd a mind to, 
minute. ‘Now, you go ’long up to your room. $ which I haven't. Look sharp, now. [Here's 
It’s all settled for. An’ the landlord’ll see yous \ the train. You're safe at Fairmount when you 
safe over the ferry in the morning. Good-by!’” § s get there, which ‘ll be in a few hours.” 
He hurried out, and, a minute after, the car- “Ts this Virginia?” said the girl, in a su. 
whistle sounded. den terror, remembering the tales she haj 

Ellen stood, balf-frightened, in the shadow, } heard. 
while the chamber-maid lighted a candle, and 
the men raised their heads and lazily looked at 
her. 

‘*What regiment’s yer brother in?” said the 
landlord, leaning over the counter. 

‘The Twenty-fourth Ohio,” she said. ‘Did 
you know him, sir?” 


se 


“Yes, Virginia.” 

Just at that point long, low lines of factory 
buildings extend along the wharf, coal-ming 
open into the hill. Behind, the low, Opening 


range of the Alleghanies face the river. Ellen 
never had seen hills before. They oppressed 
her weak brain. 

“Tm afraid,” she cried, weakly, holding cloy 
to her protector as the train rushed up to them 
‘‘Don’t you want to go to your brother?” 

“Joe? Yes, I'll go. Good-by.” 
The woman hurried her into the train, 


“‘That regiment went up to Fairmount, day 
before yesterday; ‘ll be stationed there a 
month. Why, girl! You, Jane! come hyar 
to this woman!” 

They raised her from the floor, where she} 
had sunk with a low moan. Women are kind Fairmount was then, before the war laid its 
enough when political principle is not con-  desolating hand on it, one of the prettiest of 
cerned. They were kind to Ellen: chafed her: the little villages in the great Virginia mou- 
hands, put cold water on her burning fore-{tains. The Monongahela creeps, deep, ani 
head, gave her balm tea to drink. She only sat $ clear, and icy cold, out of the hidden gorges 
quiet, holding her hands to her head, saying $ of the peaks, and half-stops in this little valley, 
over and over again, “It’s Joe I want, you; won by its beauty. A sleeping, restful place, 
know. Mother’s dead. It's for Jbe.” 

‘‘What’n-ever ull we do with her?” said the 
perplexed landlord, thrusting his hands in his street, looked about her, bewildered. Were 
pockets. those cliffs, away off in the far sunlight, 

‘Put her to bed, you fool, th’ first thing,’ ¢ crowned with forests, the mountains of Beu- 
said his wife, who had appeared in bed-gownS lah? She never had seen their like. Ona far 
and petticoat. ‘Git out of the way.” hillside she saw tents glittering whitely in the 

She swept Ellen off. The men, roused from $ sun, and soldiers keeping guard. There wass 
their sleep, began to talk the matter over, when : countryman standing near her, taking hay from 
the landlady returned. ‘See here, Jim, ’s well § a wagon. He hada kindly face, she thought. 
as I can make the matter out, this girl’s got to ‘Is yon the Twenty-fourth Ohio?” 
go to Fairmount to her brother, an’ she’s no: “Dunno.” 
money. So you go down to Col. Hisely an’ git: The regiments (of Federal troops) were yet 
lier a pass for the mornin’s train. Now, right Sa novelty to the villagers. 
off!” “That regiment's camped four miles out the 

Jim went, grumbling. But in the course ; Clarksburgh road,” said an urchin standing 
of half an hour he came back with the pass. near. 
ioe go to bed. That’s all that’s wanted of} ‘‘Was you wantin’ to go?” said the country- 
you.’ $man. ‘Mount in the wagon, then. I’m goin’ 

The train on the opposite shore for Fair- ‘ apast that way.” 
mount left at early dawn. It was a gray, cool} $ ‘I’ve no money,” hesitated Ellen. 
morning when the landlady went down with’ The old man looked glum, muttering some- 
Ellen, carrying her valise to the ferry-boat. : thing about not being a skin-flint, and helped 
The fresh, dewy morning light, before the sun ; her in the cart. 
is up, when the angels come nearest the earth, $ My girl,” he said, cheerily, ‘you ought to 
blessing and making it ready for the day— learn there’s better things nor money in this 
hoping this day, with men, will be purer than world. There’s living, and helping live—eh?” 
the last. Even Ellen's heavy eyes dimmed with: They jolted along the rocky road, the old 
fresh, loving tears. man whistling, and singing ‘My Mary-Ans,” 
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the cool air filled with sunlight, the birds flying $ that was the reason of the sudden marching of 
tsmely about the laurel bushes on the road- S the regiment. 
side, But Ellen was tired. She was no longer § $ When evening came, she went out to where 
sure of seeing Joe wuiting for her, when the § ‘the captain was standing with his wife. 

cart stopped. She had not ceased to pray for $ : ‘I'd like you to promise me one thing, sir,” 
the Lord to stay with her; but she thought the 3 she said. 

answer far off. She was tired. : *“T will, child.” 

!” stopping at last. “Camp “I don’t feel very well. When you get the 


“Here we are: 
Scott, I believe, they call it. Here’s the valise } answer about Joe, if he can’t come, just say, 
‘No, Ellen;’ nothing more. I cannot bear very 


and your basket. Come to visit your sweet- 
much. I'll wait, sir; I'll go in and wait.” 


peart,eh? Brother? Well, that’s better. Good- 
by. You're a good girl, I fancy.” And the old The captain did not reply; only looked at his 
wife. 


countryman jogged on. 

The tents were pitched in a broad field by the The girl lay, with her face down, quite still 
rond-side; @ company was at drill near her. {all that day, neither moving nor speaking. 
One of the sentries came up, seeing her try to} Some of the farm women would have gone to 
pass the lines. her with their attempts at comfort, but the 

“Joe Carter? Twenty-fourth Ohio? I knowd : captain bade them desist. He went in and out 
him. Sister, eh? How far mizht you have come? with a hurried, anxious step all day. 

Michigan? That is‘bad. Wait here a minute. ‘There'll be a tough skirmish down in the 
Tl call the captain of the guard.” salines to-morrow,” he said. ‘I don’t believe 

He left her. Ellen picked up a musket lying : the colonel will grant the furlough to that boy.” 
on the ground; touched the bayonet. Was this ; [He spoke in a whisper; but Ellen heard. 
what they fought with? Could this be thrust It was late in the evening, when an orderly 
through Joe’s heart? $ galloped up to the door, with a yellow envelope 

“You wished to see your brother, my girl?’ {in his hand. The captain tore it open impa- 
said a kindly voice. $tiently, his face changing color. He went in; 
» She looked up. The captain was an old man, : the girl raised her head. ‘*No, Ellen,” he said, 
with shrewd, keen eyes, and a womanish smile. § There was no more to say—no hope in any way. 
She held out the paper Mrs. Mickle had given} She laughed suddenly; then hid her head 
her. “I’ve followed him from Michigan. 1§ again. 
cannot find him.” s Come, dear,” said his wife, ‘‘let me take 

“Well, well! What’ll be done? Come out$ you to bed.” 
here. Camp’s no place for you. My _— ae’ ie to lie here till morning, if you’d 
down at the farm-house near by.” 

“Oh! sir, take me to Joe!” 
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There was something strangely low and piti- 
“T will, child. Come along.” Muttering to ‘fal in Ellen’s voice, a pleading, weary accent. 

himself, ‘‘ Mary can tell her; I can’t.” Nobody ever refused it anything it asked. The 
The captain’s wife, Mary, understood the case § captain himself brought a pillow, and his wife 

quickly. An hour after she had the worn-out ; covered her with shawls. 

girl lying on her own bed. «Will you sleep, Ellen?” & 
“Now, Ellen,” she said, softly, “you mustn’t? ‘I'll sleep till morning. Ill wait for Joe— 

be fretted if Joe does not come to-day. He'll } somewhere.” 

be here soon. You see, dear, his regiment has} ‘I think we may leave her here in safety,” 

gone to Kanawha, down below the mountains. 3 said the wife. So they left her, caring for her 

You could not go; lie still. No woman could S first in every way they could, tenderly. 

gothere. Listen now, Ellen. The captain has; The lounge on which she lay was in a lower 

telegraphed for your brother to the colonel, to $ S room, with windows opening on to the ground. 

geta furlough. After that he will try and have ; The house was wrapped in quiet at last. When 
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‘him discharged. You will stay with us until ; the sound of the last step had died away, Ellen 


we hear. Do you understand?” N S lifted her head, cautiously listening. Then she 

“T understand.” ; rose and softly opened the window. The moon- 

She lay there quiet, but pain had made her ; light lay outside, bright and still. The village 
quick to comprehend. She heard low whispers ; was asleep in the distance, only a faint blue 
among the farm people about herself, about sigh of smoke giving sign that it lived, beyond 
Joe. She discovered that there was to be a} —the mountains—cold, gigantic peaks, an eter- 
battle, that day, in the Kanawha salines; that } nal barrier across the sky. 
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The girl looked out long and steadfastly: re- 
solving, apparently. Then she went to her 


basket, and took out a little pocket testament. ; 
“I thought,” she said, afterward, “I couldn’t $ 


write a letter then to Joe; but there was one 
there written for me.” She marked the four- 
teenth chapter of St. John. Then she folded it 
up, and directed it to Joseph Carter, in the 
army, where there is to be a battle. 
her bonnet, she stepped out of the window and 
hurried across the farm-yard down toward the $ 
road. 

Near the gate she met a sentry, half-asleep. $ 
“Which way to Kanawha?” He pointed be- 
yond the mountains. For a moment she was 
appalled—only one. ‘I’m going there, tell $ 
them. Going to Joe. Will you put this in the § 
mail to-morrow? It’s a letter for ‘him. For : 
Joe.” She went on, the man looking after her } 
stupified. 

Leaving the main road, she went down a by- 
path into the hills, once or twice challenged by 
the sentries, but permitted to pass when they 
saw itwasawoman. So she journeyed all that § 
night. 

Morning began to break. She was toiling 
up a steep hillside, worn-out, trembling; the 
sudden strength of her first daring gone; a 
sharp, physical pain in her heart; the shadow 
of the pain of soul that had tortured the poor 
child so long. ‘I was tired,” she said, after- 
ward. ‘When I told the lady I’d wait for Joe, 
somewhere, I did not mean to go to him in 
Kanawha. I knew! I thought I’d rest some 
place and wait; I thought those clear, warm 
ponds we passed in the hills, with water-lilies 
and sumach on the sides, would be so good to ’ 


rest in. I was so very tired. My head troubled 3 


me. First, I thought I’d reach Joe, though.” 
So, going up this hillside, at morning break, 


vefy heart-sick and weary, the girl came into} 


a camp of soldiers. 


This part of my story I do not like to tell. § 
But war is no civilizer, and among hundreds ; 
of thousands of soldiers, there have been, must ° 


always be, some who disgrace country and 
manhood both. A squad of such—it was before 
drum-call—who had been drinking late, half- 
asleep, waiting for something to rouse them, 


saw the beautiful faced girl come into camp, } 


and did not see the legion of angels guarding 
her round; did not see the arm of the Almighty : 
thrown about her. But it was there; and when § 


they crowded to her with their drunken jeers, : 


trying to kiss her, pelting her with stones, the : 
mud from the camps, He kept her from harm. 
She bore it a long time; standing with her ; 


Tying on ¢ 


¢ hands clasped, her head fallen on her sinal 
3 Joe! Joe!” she cried, at last. ‘Oh, my Goq! 
why hast Thou forsaken me?” and cowereg 
down on the ground. 

One man, more brutal than the rest, caught 
sight of her short, curly hair under her bonnet, 
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: put a bullet through him.” 
; “Agreed,” said half a dozen voices. (Iam 
s telling a true story, a trivial incident of-the 
$ war in Western Virginia.) ‘‘Search her first, 
\ boys. Danged if that ain’t too bad!” as the 
$ rifles were cocked. ‘Put her in Mammy Har. 
‘ kins’ hands, she’ll put her through.” 
Mammy Harkins, a sutler in the camp (only 
: the devil knows how much better women d 
: his work than men, when they undertake it), 
>bustled up. “Thi! you young tigers! what 
er you about? Spy, eh? Bring her ’long— 
37 ll soon search her—I’ll put her through.” 
: They dragged the girl to the woman’s tent, 
Sand threw her in. Better a tiger’s claws had 
$ mauled her flesh than those of this woman, they 
$ would have been purer, less poisonous. 

The girl stood up facing her, at last, all s 
woman’s indignant blood in her cheek, her 
shaken intellect steadied by her pain. 

“Are you a rebel?” demanded the woman; 
thrusting her face up to Ellen’s, while the mer 
crowded to the door. 

‘Are you?” Ellen asked, quietly. 

‘*No, by the Lord!” 

“Then I am. God never made me of the 
same blood as you.” 

The woman struck her. ‘Put her in the 
; guard-house, boys, till the captain comes.” 
They took her off to the guard-house. 
“Boys,” said one pale-faced lad, a corporal, 
S “it isn’t right. That child don’t know whats 
rebel is. Look at her eyés.” 

But they put her in. The guard-house was 
: only a shed, where cows had been kept, but 

strongly guarded. There Ellen stayed that day 
and night. 
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: night, full of torturing faces peering at her— 
: whether real or not she never knew—of pain 
: no words can tell to you. 

3 They brought food to her and water, but she 
would not touch it, left it at one end of the 
‘ shed, while she lay motionless at the other, 
‘ with but one wish and thought. For rest—only 
for rest. She was tired. Even the thought of 
° God, of Joe—was faded and far off now. The 
clear gray pools of water glistening in the sun- 
‘light! How cool and still they lay among the 
: lilies! 
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PART III. g eeee pools and the water-lilies quiet in the 

Berore dawn, the next day, the pale young $ sunlight, and the rest that lay therein. That 
corporal was placed as guard. He went in and ; 3 was all. Coming at sundown to the long bridge 
touched the girl; his voice was like a woman’s § 3 : at Fairmount that crosses the river there, where 
for tenderness. ‘‘You'll tell me who you are, ; it is deepest and stillest. A quiet sunset; the 
yon't you?” She did not speak. “Tell me: : ; village drowsing down into sleep already; the 
about Joe, then.” She lifted her head then. § : S gray ing air steeped in dull crystal light; the 
The young man drew back suddenly from the $ : water beneath, deep, and dark, and cool. How 
look in her eyes. Sit rested there, the pleasant water! No dust, 
But she told him the story, with broken in- nor heat, nor pain! In the liitle valley the 
tervals, of strange forgetfulness. A long story, } birds were flying home, glad to go. The valley 





—we 


as Ellen told it. Sad too, enough. The boy’s : 3 was a good home; beyond the mountains yon- 
steady blue eyes filled with tears, once or twice, der, dark and cold—Joe was. He would come 
as he sat leaning on his musket, listening. Ellen § for her; her feet were tired, she could go no 
told it in another way from me; I heard her} farther. She would wait for him. He would 
once. * come—perhaps—she did not know. Was God 

When she had ended, he did not speak for a{ here? She was not sure: not sure of anything. 
long time. Then he said, 5 3 Only the water She hid her little basket 

“I want to tell you something, and I think $ in the rock, with a vague notion of leaving it 
you will remember it better if I read to you, a: $ there for Joe, and then stepped out on the para- 
little, out of this book—the same you sent Joe : : pet of the bridge, and closed her eyes. 
for a letter. You and I believe in Jesus, don’t: They caught her then and dragged her back. 
we?” : In a few moments she was lying on the bank, 

«J used to,” she said, holding her hand to : a fire in her brain—her veins like ice. 
her forehead. ‘‘But I have such a-trouble; ‘*Mad?” muttered one soldier to another. 
in my head. I don’t know» now what I be-$ ‘‘What wonder?” asked the little corporal. 
lieve.” ’ Three months after that, a discharged volun- 

“Well, we'll see what He says about your ; teer was lying in an Ohio hospital. Discharged 
trouble and mine. See, my sister gave me $as unfit for service, one leg having been taken 
this,” taking out a prettily bound Bible, with ° off above the knee. A silent, grave man, with 
s boyish look of admiration. ‘Just like her. ’ resolute, manly eyes, and a tender mouth. 

She’s a pure little thing. I read it in camp,: ‘‘What will you do, my poor fellow, when 
and the boys don’t laugh.” 3 you go home?” asked the surgeon, one day. 

He read to her and talked until the ana ‘ There had been but few battles then, wounded 
look had softened out of her eyes. ’men were few in number; surgeons had time 

“Now I want you to listen to me, Ellen. mi $ ‘to be wondering, and speculative, and kind. 
going to let you out of this. I'll take the risk. ’ Every woman in the town, where this hospital 
You cannot go to Joe. But I will make the : was located, knew the particulars of every case, 
captain bring him to you. Go hack to the ; discussed at their tea-tables whether Lieutenant 
house where they were kind to you, and give 3 More could bear ice-cream yet, and whether 
them this letter; it’s to my sister, in Ohio. ; young Jones ought to have beef-tea or panada 
You'll go to her, and stay ’till Joe comes. Go, ; » to-morrow. 
ow.” He opened the door. ‘And, Ellen ‘*What will you do, when you go home?” said 
He hesitated; then took a gayly embossed card ; the surgeon, sitting down for a cozy gossip. 
out of his pocket, writing on it, ‘Ellen Carter, “TI learned the basket making trade, sir, 
in memory of her friend Thomas Lashton, 0. once. There’s a deal to be made at that by a 
V.M.,” and gave it to her. ‘I thought you'd: cripple: and in a year I can get a place as 
book-keeper in a mill at home.” 

«You'd best marry and have a wife to see to 
you.” 

The soldier laughed. ‘‘Not much fear of 
‘that, sir. I’ve a little girl at home, as ‘ll be 
mother and wife tome. My sister, our Ellen,” 

Not back to the house where they had been : taking out a daguerreotype from his pocket, 
kind to her. Reason was too far gone for that. ? ‘‘What’d you think of that face, sir?” 

Through the mountain gorges, aimlessly, weak : The doctor put on his spectaclesyand looked 
from pain and fasting; thinking only of the; at it cunningly, looked again, mumbled under 


it to Hetty. That’s sis. She’s as good to me 
as you are to Joe. I wonder if I'll ever see 
her again!” His voice not very steady—he was ; 
only a boy, after all. 

So she left him, going down the hill. 
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his breath. ‘‘Odd—very odd. Where's your; ‘Idomean. Listen!” , 
sister, did you say?” ; They crept up to the door of the dormitory, 
“Michigan. I've not had a letter since the } the tears rushing to Mrs. Poyster’s eyes, jike, 
war, though. I wrote aud wrote. But the } gvod-hearted little soul as she was. They hear 
mails are so oncertain. Nelly’s waiting for me, g Ellen’s uncertain step, as she passed up thy 
I know; with mother.” $ ward; then—the sudden ery, ‘Oh, Joe! Joe! 
“*Nelly?? Well—good-by,” suddenly. “T’ve 3 “‘God bless her!” said Mrs, Poyster. Tj. 
enough else to do.” And the old man shuffled 3 doctor tried to say, ‘‘Amen,” but choked about 
off quickly, taking snuff as he went. Sit. Ellen was a pet of theirs, more than they 
In the hal! he encountered the matron, a tidy, 3 knew. 
rosy-faced little body. ‘Mrs. Poyster! good 3 Out yonder, in the little fishing village on 
luck befalls you woman! You'll be rewarded $ the shore of Huron, there is not a more cheery, 
for your deeds done in the body! Where's; heartsome cottage than Ellen’s. The wayes 
Ellen?” $plash dully along the shore, but she thinks 
“Writing a letter for some patients in the $ their sound is pleasant and welcoming; for she 
fever-room. What do you mean?” jhe had a long, sad journey that is over now; 
“She's well, to-day—Ellen? Strong, cheer- $ over forever. 
ful? No touch of trouble, eh?” $ She is standing in the door-way, her hand 
‘None for weeks. Patient as a lamb, bisné thane her eyes, watching; the sunset light i 
child! We’ve cured her, if ever a woman was ; red, touches her fresh crimson cheek as if jt 
cured. I as $ liked to rest there; a healthful, loving face is 
“Not quite complete the cure ain’t. Come } Ellen’s, healthful, innocent eyes. No “‘trog- 
along, woman, I'll show you something.” He ble” there, not a shadow of it. She stands 
bustled off, chuckling as he went. 3 waiting. Inside, the tea-table is spread, and 
A young girl, in the dress of the hospital$the lamp is burning. Yonder comes a steady, 
nurses, met them on the stairs, looking up with $ black shadow dowm the beach; the man walk. 
a smile very gentle and patient, but pitiful, as $ ing steadily, though it is with a crutch. That 
one who seeks for something which they shall 3 is Joe. 
never find. And inside, not waiting, not at the door, but 
“Well, Ellen. Nothing in the mail to-day } seeing Joe all the same, is a fair-haired little 
for you?” $ girl, who loves Ellen very much, but does not, 
She shook her head. of course, think much about her brother. That 
“Not tired waiting for Joe, eh?” sis Hetty. And Hetty’s brother brought her 
Slow tears came up into her eyes, but she $ there when he had a furlough in May; and he, 
said nothing. 3 Thomas Lashton, now lieutenant, O. V. M, 
““I—we—Ellen, there was a battle in the} when the war is over, intends to go into part- 
Cheat country, three weeks ago. Some of the nership with Joe in the lumber business, each 
wounded were brought in last night, partly? thinking the other a thorough good fellov, 
cured. There might be some among them that 3 honorable to the back bone. And Ellen wears 
could tell you of Joe. Go in and see, child!” the card Thomas gave her for a remembrancer 
She passed them. Her fingers caught ner-$ somewhere about her. I’m sure I don’t know 
vously together. g why. , 
The litthe matron put her hand on the old; 1 believe my story is just begun. You must 
man’s arm, her face blushing and paling. ‘*You $ finish it. But don't forget that the mountains of 
don't mean? Joe é $ Beulah were on this side of the river of Jordan. 
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Far in the misty twilight, where the shadows And sighs. escaping from the heart, o’erflowing 
Sink into night’s embrace, With bitterness and pain, 

There is a realm where dews that deck’d the meadows Toward that sainted isle are swiftly rowing, 
Their homeward faotsteps trace. And wander not in vain— 

The tears we shed o’er ruined hopes and fancies A sad, yet sweet and sanctified dominion, 
Taste to its pensive shades; Oh! would I could repair 

The air-castles, and the weird ramances, - To its calm shades on soft aerial pinion, 
And every dream that fades; To breathe its fragrant air! 
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BY HARRY RAYMOND. 









Gotpen curls and laughing eyes, bounding ; where we had been sittiug, and strolled ‘oward 
foot-fall and a voice full of ringing music, a < the house. I saw her blue eyes open with 








illage on 

e cheery Jaugh like the chime of silver bells, and a figure } amazement at my coolness; but I did not 
e ‘oh tiny, lithe, and graceful as a Titania. Senact despair for her benefit, but laid my 
e thinks This was my love, Nina Raymond. S plans for her future edification. 






“Be your wife? I never heard of such non-: Two days later I had left home and gone into 
sense in my life! Your wife, indeed! I should $ the city fur a visit. Nina gave me a merry fare- 
as soon think of marrying papa, or brother : well, and did not seem at all beart-broken at 
Will, or-—or—why, I can’t think of any other $ the prospect of the separation. If she felt any 


; for she 
ver now; 









ver hand 

light ig masculine so impossible!” : emotion, she was soon soothed, as the following 
as if it This was the answer to my suit. S letter, directed to my new address, convinced 
x face ig “But why?” I persisted. 3 me. 





“Why? Why don’t a girl marry her grand- 
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**troa- - = : “Dean Marston—My hero has arrived. 
) Stands aeher! .Ti.selt-you. It in because she gets Such lovely black whiskers, not at all like 
ad, and tired of seeing the old lady round. I can’t re- $ inden eensette’ teen atest iad ‘ett 1 

ee ’ jetty curls, 

Steady, member a day when I have not seen your phiz} 14+ auburn ones like yours—such black eye- 

n walk the first thing in the morning, the last in the pean and lashes—yours are yellow! He has 
That Gyping. I never, went tog party with any < been everywhere, has seen everything, speaks 





Smt qmert; | I never wae tia sorepe but you foreign languages, and bas the most polished 






or, but were either my companion in misery, or my $ manners. He brought a letter of introdueti 

»d little shield from punishment; I never did a foolish 3 to Will: so, of eomatie he is here quite off ee 
. Ss ’ = , 

yes not, thing but you were by to laugh or rebuke. , acai preon very well pleased with a . 






s 
3 cousin of yours.” 





. That Oh! Marston dear, go make love to any foreign 

















ht her lady, but don’t be so absurd as to want to 3 

ind he, marty your cousin, who has lived under the And so on, the letter filled up with 

V. M, same roof with you since she was a baby.” g gossip. I read it at the little inn of my native 
0 part- “But all you say only goes to prove my de- ; village, where all my letters, redirected to 
¢, each votion.” ‘ 54*Mr. Alonzo Courtenay,” followed me. The 
fellow, “Devotion! You snub me quite as often as : black whiskers lay on the table by me, the wig 
wears you praise. Besides *’ she hesitated. : hung from the looking-glass, the dyed eye- 






“Well?” 3 brows and lashes still adorned my face. My 









rancer 
know “I’m only sixteen, and I'm not going to ac- 3 fine broad-cloth suit, cut in the latest city style, R 
cept my very first offer. And then, Marston, $ my patent-leather boots, kid-gloves, and dandy + 
| must you don’t come within a thousand miles of my ; cane lay on a chair, while I lounged in dressing- is 
‘ins of beau-ideal,”” $ gown and slippers before the window, conning Ye 
dan. “Oh! I don’t! Pray, describe your beau- 3 my cousin's letter. I was engaged to drive her ts 
ideal.” Sout in an hour, so I began my elaborate toilet. % 
“Tall.” $ Every curl was in position, every fold correct, mt 
“I stand six feet one iach.” 3 as I rang the bell of my uncle's house, to which , 






“Handsome, with black whiskers and traveled ; my fellow-conspirator, Will, had introduced me. 

manners. A man who has not lived all his life: No suspicion of my identity crossed my aunt’s 
in this little miserable cooped-up village, but 3mind, as she gave me a polite welcome, and 
has seen the world, and profited thereby. One 3 Nina’s blind eyes saw only Mr. Courtenay, the 
Who has mixed in distinguished society, and traveled dandy. 
d refinement of dress and manner; who: “I trust I see the rose of Glendale in full 
Something besides books to a lady.” health,” I said, with a low baw. “Ah! those 
_ Well, if you won't have me, you won't. } fair hands were meant for daintier tasks than 
"s an end of it.” this!” and I deprived her of ber sewing. “The 
I got up lazily from the garden-seat, } soft air wooes us. You will drive ee 4 
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50 AN ANGEL’S VISIT. 

With a bewitching 1 little hat, and every curl in ; that ion bases swathed out of the yee on his 
glossy beauty, she was soon ready for our ex- ° : ’ departure. 
pedition. I cannot tell all the flattery I poured I was half-inclined to quit the field, but | 
into her ears, half-disgusted at her blushes, $ loved the gipsy heartily, and could not give her 
half-amused at her innocent pleasure in my $ up. Luckily I had a sun-stroke. Now, a sun. 
exaggerated gallantry. It was the first time I$ } stroke, generally, is not a fortunate event, but 
had been alone with her in my disguise, and 1; $ for me it opened the way to my present hapyi- 
took occasion to delicately hint at my entire $ : ness, 1 was in the garden, hatless, and busy 
devotion to her charms, grinding my teeth at ; over some fruit- gathering, when all the face of 
her coquettish acceptance of the same. Every § nature turned black, and I fell. 
day, for a month, I saw her, pressing my suit} ‘Marston! Marston! Only speak to me! It 
on all occasions, filling her ears with drawling $ Sis Nina! Oh! Marston, do speak to me!” ang 
affectations, and flat descriptions of Italy and $ hot tears fell fast on my face. I had been lifted 
France, with broad comparisons of’ Europe’s g into the house, and it was the second hour of 
and America’s daughters. At last I proposed. je stupor when the words struck my ear— 


Va 


To my amazement, she refused me flat; to $ muffled and dim, but deliciously sweet, the dear 
my delight, she informed me that her cousin { voice sounded in its agony. Then Will’s voice, 
Marston was a man, not a dressed-up idiot. I: ‘I feel his pulse now, Nina. He is coming 
do not mean that these were her terms; but her : round, I'll leave you here, while I go find 
warm defence of her cousin, after my sneering } mother.” 
hint of jealousy, was equivalent to such ade-{ We were alone. I could not move, but I 
claration. § could feel her kisses rained on my face; her 

Of course, my proper self returned, radiant § sobbing regrets for past unkindness; her low 
and hopeful. Will you believe it? She was as$ : prayers whispered for my safety. And at last I 
offish as ever when I made any advances. Was $ > opened my eyes. 
cousinly and sisterly till I was in a perfects My head restingvon her arm, my face raised 
fury over her cool ease and matter of course ; to hers, my hand clasping hers, she could not 
affection, but would only laugh at my proffered § ; escape. So she surrendered at discretion, and 


loyg, and compare me slightingly to her recent $ we were married nearly three months before 1 
mirer, actually having the audacity to hint, } told her who made her her second offer. 
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AN ANGEL’S VISIT. 


BY BR. G. JOHNSTON. 


Tue.night is dark, the tempests sweep 
Along the numbing air, 

And wak? me from my sleep, to weep 
The tears of lone despair; 

For she is lying cold and dead, 
Whom I have loved so dear; 

And gloomy winter’s snows are spread 
Above her chilly bier. 

But though she’s gone, her pallid face, 
Still wet with lagging tears, 

All loth to leave so sweet a place, 
Before my sight appears. 

Her steps forever round me go, 
Her breath is on my cheek, 

And, from all gentle winds that blow, 
I hear her softly speak. 

Once, in that season of the night 
When ghosts, with measured tread, 

Glide silently athwart the sight, 
In habits of the dead, 

And waking.cocks, with swelling throat, 
Disturb the midnight perch 

With far resounding, solemn note, 
And witches mar the church, 


All radiant with silver light, 
Which, from her brow divine, 

Fell o’er her trailing robes of white, 
And made them sweetly shine, 

She came from Heaven unto me, 
To soothe my soul from pain, 

And said, “Sad heart, what aileth thee? 
We soon shall meet again. 

Be patient, and rely upon 
My never ending love; 

And when thy earthly course is run, 
T’'ll welcome thee above!” 

Then, looking in my face, with deep, 
Commiserating eyes, 

Too full of deathless hope to weep, 
She left me for the skies. * 

As infant sprites, who hovered o’er 
The couch whereon I lay, 

What time she staid, went on before, 
Hymning upon their way. 

When, all at once, the room grew dark, 
And bells began to toll, 

While neighb’ring dogs did bay and bark, 
And solemn music roll. 
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ANNIE LINN. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tus children went laughing and singing down ; tell the story of her life—and considerable labor 
toward the village; the clouds began to pile up { on his own. He taught school during the vaca- 
in the west for the coming sunset, and the first : tions—a distant relative helped him out with a 
flush of spring beauty tinged the hills and woods $ hundred dollars, and so he went on. 
with peculiar radiance. , But alas! during the last year of his course 

The path that led through the fields to the everything changed. Charley made the ac- 
river was already green, and the maple-buds : quaintance of an entirely different set, young 
hung out their scarlet to entice the blue-birds § > men of foftune and expensive habits, whom he 
and robins back to their favorite haunts. ought to have avoided, and his natural disposi- 

As they stood in the grove—Annie Linn and 3} tion did the rest. He left college very suddenly 
Charles Manson—the rush of the river below, $ —good-natured people said he was expelled— 
and the voices of the children from the road, {and the next the village heard of him he was 
mingled together like the bass and soprano of} in New York, but whether in business nobody 
some exquisite melody; but if they heard it all, } knew. 
it was with that impatience which comes over Before he came home, old Mr. Linn discovered 
one when happy sounds break in upon restless- } the engagement existing between him and Annie, 
ness and trouble. ; ¢ and with his usual peremptoriness broke it off 

She had come down there to-bid him farewell § at once. 

—not from any girlish desire for a quarrel which ; $ Charley wrote her scores of reproachful let- 
should end in a pleasant reconciliation—but ? ters, which her father coolly burned before her 
from a settled conviction of the necessity of the ; eyes—then a long silence—then terrible stories 
step, which, once taken, must be irrevocable. $ of his bad habits and dissipation. Nobody ven- 

They were both young. A year before they $ $ tured to question the widow, for she was one of 
had been, for a short time, engaged; but all} those women whom even village gossips did not 
that had long since been broken off, and this : : care to approach with their affected sympathy 
last interview was a great deal worse than use- 3 and ill-concealed curiosity. As she sat in her 
less, though, perhaps, without it neither could place at church, people noticed how, week after 
have brought their minds to regard that book } week, the smooth hair gained an added tinge 
in their lives as completely closed. 3 2 of gray, and the patient lines about her mouth 

Charles Manson was the eldest son of a widow. ; deepened with hidden anxiety and trouble. 

He had been a spoiled, handsome boy—I fe ar : Annie met her but seldom, and then there 
he was a wayward, reckless man—just one of § was little conversation between them—never a 
those young fellows whom everybody likes, and $ word concerning the subject which filled both 
whose agreeable qualities and faculty of making : ¢ their hearts. Mr. Linn had forbidden any in- 
friends prove their own greatest snare and temp- : tercourse between the families; but the widow 
tation. ’ had known him too long not to understand the 

I should have made one exception when I truth, and exonerate Annie from all blame in 
ssid everybody liked Charley, for old Mr. Linn $ the matter. 
had detested him from his boyhood. He was a : Old Linn loved money. If Charley had been 
close-fisted, grim old chap, who always pray ed § as steady as a young Solon he would not have 
as if he meant to frighten the angels into doing § given him his daughter. It was convenient that 
their duty; who had toile@ incessantly all his $ the young man offered him a reasonable excuse 
life, and could not understand why anybody : for the course he pursued. 
should expect an existence at all different. Annie held her father in great awe. She had: 

Now, as a boy, Charley would not work, ex- § : inherited the feeling from her mother, who, ten 
cept to attain some special objec.. He hated a 3 < years before, had faded into her grave, perhaps 
farmer’s life, and was determined to go to col- $ S glad that, for once, she could do something in 
lege. He had aecomplished that by dint of § < pélite and quiet. The neighbors talked still 

werifices on his mother’s part—those few words ; about her resignation; the old minister often 

Vou. XLIV.—4 61 . 
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52 ANNIE LINN. 

alluded to her death-bed as the most edifying } him, and still nie economy ena i into ~ 
scene he had ever witnessed; but, though she: old brown house. 

was a good woman, I have always believed that Now he was back in the village. He had 
the fact of having her own way, for the first : : arrived only the day before, and had managed 
time since her married life began, aided nearly } to send Annie a letter demanding an interviey, 
as much as higher feelings in producing her $ $ which she could no more have refused than the 
composure and serenity. : last request of the dying. 

I suppose Mr. Linn was sorry. Her health 3 > There they stood in the maple grove, with the 
had been failing for a long time, and she had $ sunset gathering about them, and the black gor. 
been obliged to neglect her dairy, and that fact } row swooping down over their souls like the 
helped to support him in his bereavement. $ heavy clouds that hovered above the radiance 

He never married again, and Annie grew up} of the west! 
under the shadow of her father’s presence, and; He had been pleading so earnestly! But 
the tyranny of two elder brothers, who were ; though her heart trembled beneath his words, 
really prototypes of their parent. One of them § : Sand swayed toward him with the old affection, 
was married now, and his bustling, active wife $ his passionate language beat vainly against the 
gave Annie a world of good advice, and set her $ fortitude with which her rigid ideas of duty 
face against Charles Manson, and all belonging $ , and right had armed her. 


to him, with a praiseworthy pertinacity which $ ‘You never loved me!” he exclaimed, with 
delighted the descendant of the old Puritans. {all a man’s selfishness and cruelty. ‘You are 


The autumn before, Charley came home for a : cold and hard—you can’t feel.” 
few weeks, arriving unexpectedly, and creating } She only shivered a little—her tears had 
a great sensation in the village. He looked$ crowded back upon ber heart and refused to 
handsome and gentlemanly enough to have eX- § flow. It seemed to her that they were slowly 
cited Mr. Linn’s resentment, if there had been ; freezing there, and would press life out be 
no other cause; but the merchants, who returned § : neath their ice. 
about the same time from their semi-annual city $ ‘Why don’t you speak?” he said. “You see 
trip, brought stories concerning him that made g me going crazy before your face, and will not 
the elderly people regard him with horror, and 3 say a word.” 
set the young ones wild, as wickedness always 3 ‘I can’t say anything more,” she answered, 
will, in spite of good advice and sound pre- é slowly. 
eept. ; ‘“‘Then you give me up—you cast me off as 
He came to see Annie soon after his return,  aecjieuny and bo eee I have not lied to 
but Mr. Linn shut the door promptly in his face, $ : you—I never pretended that I was a good mat, 
feeling that he had done a praiseworthy act— : but you might make me what you pleased.” 
such a capital way to reform a man who has} ‘Oh! Charley, Charley!” The utterance of 
gone astray! $ the old familiar name was like a sob. “If you 
Annie saw him at church, but the poor child $ cannot be all that you ought from a higher 
hardly trusted herself to look toward his seat. reason, no efforts of mine would avail.” 
Once he met her near the village and drove her; ‘They would, they would!” 

‘half-wild with his reproaches; but she remained 3 She shook her head sadly, retaining all the 
firm to her promise and her filial duty. ¢ while her forced composure, though inwardly 
The pattern sister-in-law heard of the inter- 3 she trembled so that she could hardly stand. 
view, and duly reported it to the father. A} ‘They have made you hate me!” he er 
storm of iad tana burst upon Annie’s head, } claimed. ‘You look upon me as a monster! 
but even that was checked by her submission. $ After all, how am I so much worse than other 

Charley departed as suddenly as he had ap- ; men? If the truth were known, half thes 
peared, and everything went back to its old sanctimonious people who abuse me have done 
routine. Mr. Linn seldom mentioned his name; } things worse than a 
but the brothers did not scruple to upbraid } She put up her hand pleadingly, and he stop 
Annie with having cared for such a scamp, and; ped. She could not bear to hear him attempt 
the sister worried her heart to find out how S such self-justification. With her religious feel 
much the girl really suffered. Si ings, the excesses of which he had been guilty 

The winter passed. No more letters from $ appeared much more terrible than they would 
Charley; even his mother heard very seldom ; have done to a woman of the world; but sit 
from him, and the news could not have < loved him in spite of everything—for ‘when di 
favorable, for the gray hair was growing sleet; $ such doubts ever change affection? 
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ANNIE LINN. 53 
“Qh, Charles!” she said, suddenly. “‘Foryour; ‘Then go!” he exclaimed. ‘I shall never 
own sake, for your mother’s, be true to your- } trouble you again! I swear you shall repent 
self—make your life all that it ought to be.” this to the last day of your life! You have 
“What do I care for myself? As for my } made me utterly desperate—I have nothing to 
mother, she has a son to depend upon—I am of $ live for now.” 
no consequence—no one will care how I end!” ‘Your mother—remember your mother!” 
«You are breaking my heart! Do not make “IT shall be better out of her way—lI have 
us all so miserable!” been a curse to her all my life!” 
She wrung her hands with a sudden passion Then his mood changed; the better feelings 
which startled him. She was usually so quiet ; of his honest nature came up. 
that, with his impetuous nature, accustomed “‘T don’t mean what I said! But oh, Annie! 
to give vent to every feeling, he had, at times, } you don’t know what you are doing!” 
accused her of a want of feeling. “T must do it, I must! I can’t stay here—I 
“It is my heart which is breaking,” he an-} ought not to have come—it has only done us 
swered. ‘‘Annie, don’t throw me off—don’t ? both harm.” 
send me away utterly desperate!” ‘“‘Think a little “4 
“If you had lost every hope in the world you “T have thought—I have prayed to do right 
ought not to be that! I can never be anything ; —I must obey my father.” 
to you—my father will never permit it.” “‘Then it’s all over—all over!” 
“And can you hesitate between us? Is this He clasped her for an instant in his arms, 
your love?” sand, before she could speak, he was gone—the 
“My duty is stronger than my love,” she 
said, ‘and I shall obey it. Were I alone in the 
world, I might well hesitate before I committed 
wy happiness to your keeping; but I would do 
it—I would trust to your affection to me to lead 
you aright; but now ¥ 
“Now you may do it! There is no one loves } 
you as I do; you fear your father more than 
you love him; your brothers tyrannize over 
you. Only come with me—be my wife, and let 
us be happy in spite of the whole world.” 
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last look of his white face, convulsed with min- 
gled emotions, terrifying her so unutterably that 
she had no strength even to pronounce his name. 

After a time, she rose from the log where she 
had fallen, rather than sank from any will of 
her own, and went slowly home through the 
ehill twilight. 

Her father was alone in the sitting-room when 
she entered, and she walked directly up to the 
hearth, saying, 

‘*Father, I have seen Charles Manson.” 

“Do you think I could be happy with my: She was so exhausted by emotion that she did 
father’s curse hanging over me?” not even think of his anger. He was greatly 

“He would forgive you in the end.” 3 enraged; but the sight of that white face and 

“You know him better than to believe that. } those great brown eyes, with their hopeless, 
No, Charles, rather have patience and wait. ; despairing expression, would have restrained a 
Who can tell, if you did as you ought, worked 3 much more violent nature. 
hard and made yourself a good name, that he} ‘‘How came you to do that?” he asked. 
would not in the end yield?” “T thought it right.” 

“He hates me too much for that! There is ‘‘And are you to judge?” he demanded, an- 
no hope!” grily. ‘After my commands—how dared you 

The sunset was beginning to fade. Annie } disobey them?” 
dared not remain, and, moreover, she was grow- ; I shall never see him again, father, never 
ing so faint and weary that she longed to end ; again!” 
the pang of parting. $ She laid her hand upon his shoulder half-un- 

“You are anxious to go,” he said, bitterly; } consciously, for she was tottering like a person 
“you grudge me even this last half-hour. Do 3 about to faint. 
not fear, I shall never ask another.” ; He said no more to her, contenting himself 

“You will be sorry for such cruel speeches ? with despatching her to bed and administering 
When you are gone,” she returned. “Don’t 3 a dose of herb tea. Like many people, he could 
make these last memories so bitter!” ; understand physical illness; but mental afflic- 

Then his wild love came up again, and he im- $ tion, such ‘as she endured, was entirely beyond 
Plored her with all the fervor of passion not to ¢ his comprehension. 
leave him; but though she wept in agony, her § The Very next day her sister-in-law came 

was unshaken. She could die, but she } with information of the interview; but Annie’s 
could not take a step which she felt to be wicked. } white ‘face still had its influence upon the old 
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54 ANNIE LINN. 
man, ‘ial to the surprise et 4 young y Mee. Linn, } ordinary routine of duties must go on. Neigh 
she found herself treated in the most cavalier § bors with unconcealed curiosity looking in upon 
manner. § 3 her; the sister-in-law appearing at the most up. 
‘Ann told me ali about it, so you needn’t : expected moments, seeming to take a sort of do. 
fret yourself.” 3 light in talking concerning Manson’s disappear. 
Fret herself indeed! That was a pleasant $ $ ance in the gloomiest strain; she forced to bear 
reward for having walked two miles, in hot § up, to endure, living years and years in those 
haste, to tell her story! She gathered her $ brief days. 
shawl about her and returned home in high § Upon the third morning, her father and 
dudgeon, without even seeing Annie, greatly $ brother left home for the! remainder of the 
to the poor girl’s relief, and quieted herself by $ week; then she left the house to the care of 
working her husband into a fury concerning ; the old servant, crept up to her room, and 
the old man’s property. It was her opinion $ locked all the world out to cower alone be. 
that deceitful girl would get it all if they didn’t $ neath her despair. 
look sharp—she always mistrusted those still} More than a week passed. It was bright, 
people, she did! § delicious spring. The trees were all green; 
For two days longer Charley Manson lingered 3 the crocuses and snow-drops were blossoming 
about the village; but he only injured himself? in the little garden; a colony of robins hauated 
by staying. A party of young men came up $ the old apple-trees, and flew in at the open wia- 
from the country town bent upon a glorious $ dows, telling beautiful tales of their southern 


frolic—Charley was drawn in with them, glad 
of any means that brought temporary forget- 
fulness. 

When the party broke up, Charley disap- 
peared. It was supposed at first that he had 


gone with them; but two days after his mother 
found a letter in the chamber which he usually 


occupied. 

It only said that he should never trouble her 
again—neither her nor any one. It was better 
that everything should end. 

At first she could not understand the signi- 


flight. But there was no peace in all this groy- 
ing richness of beauty and life. 

It was the middle of the afternoon. Her 
father and brother were out, and Annie Linn 
stood in the side-door, looking across the fields 
toward the river. 

She saw a group of children rush wildly up 
the path she had last trodden with Charles Man- 
son. Out from the nearest houses of the village 
ran several men, taking the path the children 
had come up, which led down to the cove. 

It was a beautiful spot in summer time, when 





fication of the half-illegible scrawl. Gradually $ the water was low, sheltered between the high 
it broke upon her mind that the leave-taking $ green banks of the shore and the tall trees of 
meant suicide—she grew almost mad with the ; the island; but at that season of year the cur- 
horror of the thought. srent was so swollen by the spring rains, that 
The report went abroad, and everybody $ the island was half-overflowed and the pretty 
formed a separate opinion; but when the tid-$cove a deep, black eddy, where the waters 
ings reached Annie Linn, she could not doubt ; seethed and foamed in their insane whirl. 
even for an instant—he was dead. ¢ Annie Linn stood motionless in the door-way. 
‘Mrs. Manson wrote to ‘his city friends. He 3 From the first instant she saw the wild race of 
had not been seen; nowhere any tidings. She’the children, she understood what had hap- 
could do nothing—could only sit in her deso- : pened. They had found the body; he had 
late house, with that terrible belief growing } been drowned in the cove., 
each day stronger, praying always for his soul$ Then the dreadful doubt, whether it had been 
with that feeling which makes all men Catholics : accidental or the work of self-destruction. She 
during the first agony of a sudden bereavement. 3 remembered his last words; but even in that 
Annie Linn’s chief longing was to go to her, if § hour of supreme anguish she could not see her 
she could only have thrown herself into the : way to have acted differently. 
mother’s arms and died there; but she did not} She still stood there, while more people went 
@are. They repeated to her harsh words that $ ; hurrying down through the fields, and the ex- 
the woman had spoken concerning‘her: if her } } citement became general in the village. 
sen was dead, she had killed him; and though: She heard some one passing through the next 
she did not credit the tales, she feared) that the ; 3 room. She must be alone, or her very reaso2 
mourner’s heart might be hardened against her, $ $ would go! She reached the stairs—fairly crept 
and she dared not go. i N up, on her hands and knees, to the solitude of 
They were fearful days to live through! The 3 her own room. 
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Perhaps an hour after, some impulse forced; She hid her face for a moment to shut out 
her to the window. She looked out. Up the ; < the painful image her own words had called 
path came @ train of men carrying something ; up—that pale, worn face, with so much of the 

upon a plank over which was spread a white $ 3 tender beauty of age in it already. 
sheet that fluttered a little in the wind. : They had no words of comfort to speak to 

Only a glance; then she fell to the floor and $ each other. It was very difficult to talk at all. 
lost everything for a time in that blessed in- But it eased their grief to stand together, feel- 
sensibility. ° ing that each understood the other’s heart. 

The body was carried to the old, brown farm- ‘Tt is growing late,” the widow said. ‘You 
house. The face was so swollen and discolored ; must go home.” 
as to be unrecognizable, but the widow remem- Annie clung to her with sudden energy. 
bered the clothes. It was the corpse of her “Don’t let them talk to you. I did love him 
gon. $ —indeed I did!” 

Poor Charley Manson! There were few hearts “T know it! You did what was right; no 
that did not feel for the stricken mother, and re- } one shall blame you in my hearing. I hope 
gret the wayward young man, who, but a few : they’ll let my boy alone now. Oh! my Charley, 
years before, had been a bright, happy boy in § my Charley!” 
their midst. 3 She checked the spasm of grief quickly. 

The evening before the funeral, Annie Linn} “TI don’t believe he did it on purpose. He 
wandered out of the house into the fields—not } wrote me a letter. I think he meant to go 
toward the path, which had formerly been her: away. I suppose he wandered off toward the 
favorite haunt; she could not even look toward ; river in the night——” 
that. ; A shudder completed the sentence; it was 

She saw the old brown house on the hill, but ; fuller of agony than any words or tears. 

did not venture to approach more near. Some; They parted almost in silence, and each stole 
one came out of the door and walked down the ; home, shivering with a chill that struck deeper 
hill, Annie knew her in an instant—it was his § than the pleasant coolness of the spring even- 
mother. ; ing, that would not wear away for months and 

She did not attempt to avoid the meeting. ? years. 

She stood there, passively awaiting whatever’ The next day the neighbors congregated in 
night ensue, not even looking up as she heard 3 the old farm-house. There was a prayer from 
the footsteps come nearer. $the pastor. No warning held out to the young, 

“Annie! Annie!”’ called the familiar voice, Sas a less considerate person might have deemed 
which had an undertone so like his. $ fitting the occasion—only earnest supplications 

There stood the widow, with her arms ex- { for the befeaved mother. Then the train passed 
tended. Annie fell into them with one cry, S out of the gate and—took its way toward the 
upon which the smothered grief of the past 3 grave-yard. 
days went out. Annie saw it all from her window. The 

It was a long time before there was a word § blessed saints who helped her to bear her grief 
spoken; then tears came, and broken whispers, $ alone witnessed what she endured. 
which made each heart dear to the other. When her father returned to tea, she was per- 

“They say you blamed me,” Annie cried. fectly composed, and he had kindness enough in 

“Child, my boy loved you; that was enough! ; his hard old nature to spare her even an allu- 
I never blamed you+I never shall! We don’t 


sion. 
care what people say—we understand one an-$ Only once was the past revived. Young Mrs. 
other now.” inn was at the house a few days after the 
“I wanted to see you—to come to you.” 


uneral, and, during the conversation, abruptly 
“I know, I know! You can do so now, An 


introduced the dead man’s name. 
nie; your father will never object any more.” “You ought to thank your father on your 
They clung to one another a little closer after } knees, Annie,” she said, ‘‘for all he saved you 
these words. $from! If you had married that young scape- 
“You mustn’t come to the house to-morrow,” $ grace——” 
the widow said. «Come to me when it is all} 3 She stopped as if she had been struck dumb. 
over and they are gone.” 3 Annie had risen and was standing directly be- 
“Thave been wishing—I want to see——” 3 : fore her, colorless and cold, but with @ world 
“No, no! Oh! it’s dreadful! I could only $ 3 Sof grief and indignation in her great brown 
look once. Don’t, Annie, don’t!” — * eyes. 


et 
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“Eliza,” she said, ‘let this be the last time ¢ bare idea of solacing his grief. But where wa 
you speak of him in my presence. If I cannot g feelings are concerned, the wisest men are per. 
be protected from your insults in my father’s $ verse; so no one but Annie could fill the ygjj 
house, I must find a place where I can.” ‘in his heart. 

She walked out of the room, leaving her sis- He became a frequent visitor at the house, 
ter-in-law staring in dumb confusion at the { but as he had usually some ostensible businey 
wall. Never in her life had Annie spoken to with her father, it never occurred to Annie thy 
any one in that tone; even her father was so ; his visits had any connection with herself, | 
astonished that he remained perfectly silent for § fancy he gave Mr. Linn a hint from the firs, 
wrt moments. ; but the old gentleman wisely held his peace 

hen he gave Mrs. Eliza a lesson which, per- { and suffered events to take their course, neve 
haps, in the end, did her good, although she $ dreaming that any daughter of his could be ix. 
flew out of the house in a violent passion, and { sane enough to refuse one of the richest un 
did not enter it for a month after. ‘in the county, young at that, and in every 

The spring warmed into summer, but the $ respect all that a reasonable woman could de 
mourning in which Annie Linn’s heart was sire. 
shrouded did not grow more light. : When the truth did dawn upon Annie’s mind 

She visited the widow very frequently. Her $ she was sorely troubled; but it was difficult t 
father never made any opposition, although he $ know what course to pursue. 
rather kept out of her way himself. However ¢ He began to ask her to drive out with hin, 
much he might believe himself in the right, it ‘ and, as the invitations were given in her father’ 
was not pleasant now to meet the poor mother g presence, he accepted them for her without the 
and remember all the harsh words he had slightest hesitation. 
spoken concerning the young man, over whose: At tast people began to gossip and make re 
grave the flowers he loved had already begun 3 marks. It was currently reported that the pair 
to spring. 3 were engaged long before Martin had found 

Of course, after the first few weeks of won- : courage to show her more than common civility. 
dering, Annie was left in peace by her neigh-} Mrs. sister-in-law Eliza did not venture to 
bors. They had begun to forget the sudden ; say one word to Annie, but she expressed her 
death, and probably supposed she was doing} opinion very freely among her friends. She 
the same. But the mother knew the truth, and{ always thought what that great ado about 
every day knit her heart more closely to that: Charley Manson would end in—all put oa! 
of the uncomplaining girl. $ Any how, Mr. Martin would find he’d maie 

Charles Manson had been buried a year. $a pretty mess of it! Why, the girl would leave 
Mr. Linn himself believed that Annie had got-{ the dinner to get itself, while she read novels! 
ten over her trouble. The color had come back ; Pooh! If people would be taken by a baby 
to her cheek, she performed her duties even ; face, they must take the consequences—it was 
more conscientiously than of old, and he was ; nothing to her. 
not observing enough to notice the thousand; At last she repeated these amiable speeches 
changes which had taken place in her habits {to an old aunt of Martin, and the poor wom 

_and manners. ; was so terrified at the idea of his being taken 

But Mrs. Eliza saw that her days of perse- ; in and done for, that she proceeded to read bia 
cuting Annie were over. Not that the girl ya lecture, the first time they met, upon the ne 
quarreled with her; but she had a way of} cessity of caution, and prudence, and the folly 
looking her through and through, with her $ of taking a fancy to a girl who would only b 
earnest eyes, which was altogether too much , good to spend the wealth he had toiled to accu 
for the woman’s equanimity. $ mulate. 

That summer came the second great trial of: The sermon had the effect such advice usually 

: . ’ * by . . 4 
Annie Linn’s life. : has. That very evening Martin presented bier 
r James Martin, having been left a widower, sself before Annie, and, to her great surprise 
a couple of years before, and finding himself $ and bewilderment, made her an offer of his 

. . Ss . 
alone in the midst of the comforts his money ; heart and hand, with the air of a man who did 
brought about him, cast about in the country $ not dream of a refusal, as was natural after ber 
for another wife, and, as fate would have it, he $ father’s encouragement 

ig ; ¥ ’ by g ? 
fixed his choice upon Annie. It was very foolish? <I am sorry ;’’—she was obliged to interrupt 
of him, when there were scores cf girls who’ him, in order to speak —*I was not expecting 
would fave been in the seventh heaven at the‘ this; I cannot be your wife, Mr. Martin.” 
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He stared at her in astonishment for an in- § 3 little parti his power; but retaining the com- 
stant, but could not believe her in earnest. § posure and courage which she had gained from 
«You think I ought not to have spoken so : sorrow. 
abruptly, and want to punish me for it,” he 


‘*T should like to know why.” 
said. ‘‘Because I did not love him.” 

“No, indeed. I cannot marry you. Idon't; ‘*Nonsense—first girlish folly! You are a 
want to give you pain; but please don’t talk of $ \ bad, ungrateful girl to disappoint me in this 
this any more, Mr. Martin. I shall aunge be} way. I thought I should see you happily set- 
your friend, but I can be nothing more.’ tled in life. I’m growing oid, and I know you 

“But your father always gave me reason to } wouldn't have a pleasant life of it with the boys 
hope,” he said, turning red and pale with min- ; after I'm gone.” 
gled pain and mortification. ‘Father, | cannot marry him! I will do any- 

“I never gave him any cause to do so, be- } \ thing else to please you—but that would be 
lieve me. It was not until very lately that 13 ¢ wicked. I bane | no right to marry him when I 
even dreamed your visits were intended for me.” : $ do not love him.’ 

“But you will think differently—I will not : “You would in time! You don’t suppose he 
take your answer now.” scares about such nonsense as you read of in 

“You must, Mr. Martin, indeed you must. I Q ‘story books. Come, come, I don’t want any 
shall never change.” $ ; anen I've humored you too’ much this 

“You don’t think me worthy of you?” he S year.” 
demanded, angrily. ; Perhaps his conscience had had more to de 

“Jt is not that,” she answered, sadly. ‘I 3 with his indulgence than he would have chosen 
have no heart to give any man.” < to acknowledge, but he forgot that now in his 

She grew so white that, for the first time, he $ anger. 
remembered the talk there had been concerning} ‘Martin won’t bother you just at present; 
her and Charley Manson. That thought helped ; but you must make your mind up to give him 
to check his rising anger; but he began to plead 3 a different answer when he does come again.” 
his cause again. Hy “T never can, father! I will do my duty as 

She was very kind, but perfectly firm, and he § well as I am able; but marry him or any other 
was at length obliged to acknowledge, in his § man I cannot.” 
own mind, that she was perfectly serious, and «I should like to know why?” 
no persuasions could induce her to take her} She took his arm and drew him to the win- 
station in the world as his wife. dow, pointing toward the distant grave-yard 

He sought Mr. Linn and informed him of his § bathed in the soft light of evening. 
ill-suecess. ‘‘Because, when you laid him down there to 

“She can’t mean it!’’ exclaimed the old man, $ rest, you buried my heart there also.” 
all the advantage of the match rushing more: The old man’s arm fell to his side. She went 
strongly than ever upon him. ‘‘These girls $ out of the room in silence, leaving him, for the 
never know what they want.” time, so much shaken that he could not pursue 

“Miss Annie seems so, at all events.” the subject either by argument or threat. 

“Nonsense! She wanted to tease you.” For a few days she was left in peace; then 

“T never saw a girl show less inclination.” < the matter came up again, and for three months 

“T'll talk to her,” returned the old man in 3 ; Annie was tormented almost beyond her powers 
his imperative way. ‘‘I shall see you to-mor- ; of endurance. Mr. Martin haunted her foot- 
tow—it will be all right.” steps; her father alternately scolded and en- 

Mr. Martin went his way divided in his} treated; her sister-in-law mixed herself up in 
opinions, and greatly chagrined at the pro- § ’ the affair, and between them all and her own 
bable overthrow of all the pretty castles in the ; sorrow, many and many a time poor Annie 
air he had been industriously rearing during $ $ used to wish herself quietly at rest in the grave- 
the past weeks of blind security. yard. 

“What’s this Martin tells me?” demanded § 3 Mr. Martin cut the Gordian knot himself very 
Mr. Linn, abruptly entering the room where $ : * unexpectedly. He grew so vexed that he went 
Annie still sat, her thoughts going back to the 3 off into a neighboring county and married a 
Previous year, whose narrow round had swal- 3 very nice sort of girl, whom he had known but 
lowed up the brief summer of her life. ‘He $ $a short time, but who was quite content with 
says you refused him?” : her lot, and made an exceedingly good wife. 

“I did, father,” she answered, trembling of After the wedding was once over, Mr. Linn 
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never again alluded to the subject. He sulked; She passed through the yard, and as she 
for a long time, but he gradually got over that. ; reached the outer door Mrs. Manson’s yoicg 
Eliza crowed with joy; she was only sorry; reached her ear. She was startled—it soundej 
that she could not discover whether Annie was; as if the widow was giving way to hystericg) 
vexed; but, judging her nature by her own, { emotion. 

took it for granted that she was, and triumphed ; ‘*Mother!” she called out. ‘‘Mother!” 
accordingly. ¢ There she is!” the old lady exclaimed, 

Three years more had gone by. Mr. Linn} “Richard, go and tell her—don’t let her jy 
was grown an old man, and, as he neared the ; without—she’ll die! Oh! Annie, Annie!” 
grave, his rugged nature began to soften. He ; She rushed into the hall before the frightened 
turned from his sons’ coarseness and greed to 3 girl could stir; she caught her in her arms 
find comfort in Annie’s affection and gentle $ weeping and trying to speak, while Richard 
ministerings which did not fail him, and, cheered } followed little less agitated. 
by her presence, he went on toward the moment; ‘A letter, Annie,” he said trying to control 
when he put off humanity and its trials like a} himself, «we were all mistaken—Charley——” 
worn-out garment that the eager soul despised. “Ts alive!” 

The brothers were greatly dissatisfied with The words died on her lips—power and sense 
the will—Annie shared equally with them. It: 3 forsook her in the agonizing joy of that mo. 
would have been quite enough for her to have ; 3 ment. 
been left in their care. What did she know When she came to herself Charley Manson 
about the use of money? was supporting her, was calling her name wildly, 
‘ It was of no avail to grumble, however, the 3 It was no dream. He was there—alive—as she 
matter was settled. Her elder brother was {had sometimes dreamed might be the case, only 
coming to take possession of the homestead, ; to throw aside the thought as impossible in her 
and as Annie could in nowise regard it her: quieter moments. 
duty to live with Eliza, she made preparations It was very natural, improbable as it seems. 
to depart. While she was meditating upon her : After writing that letter to his mother, he had 
plans old Mrs. Manson came to her. hurried to New York and shipped for California 

“I thought’ you considered yourself my ; without seeing one of his old friends. The body 
daughter,” she said which was found was indeed dressed in his 

“Ido. Ihave no one left but you.” S clothes—things Charley had given him on his 

“Then come home, my aan, my house‘ arrival home. He was some stranger, a drunken 
is your rightful home now.” ; wanderer whose name never transpired. 

So the matter was arranged. Annie settled ; Charley had not for a long time written back, 
quietly down in the dear old brown house— sand, when he did, the letters never reached their 
dearer even than her childhood’s home from its $ destination; so that he arrived that day in the 
associations with Charley’s memory, as if she ? village to find himself regarded as comfortably 
had been indeed the widow’s child. $ disposed of for five years past. 

Of course people wondered a little; but, after | There is nothing more to tell. 
all, it was natural enough, and Madam Eliza’s} Business had prospered with him; his early 
peculiarities of disposition were sufficiently well ; habits had been flung aside, and the true noble- 
known to explain Annie’s declining to make her $ ness of his character shone out without a stain. 
brother’s house her home. There is a beautiful stone cottage erected not 

It was the fifth spring since the funeral took § ’ far from the old farm-house; fair-haired chil- 
place from the farm-house—Annie was twenty- $ S dren play about broad porches, and peace and 
four years old. contentment reign within; the happiness which 

She had heen out for a long walk, and it was 3 Annie was patiently waiting to find in another 
already twilight when she ascended the hill. $ § sphere has come to her in this lower world. 
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Anp then at early morn I saw thee die! And then like thee, the fairest one—to fall. 
Oh! death is but a sinking into rest, 3 And now the murmurs of the homeless wind, 

A fearful pass-word to our home on high, ‘The slanting sun-rays through each leafless tree, 
A whispered welcome to our Saviour’s breast. Are like the hopes I strive in vain to bind, 

Yes, I had watched the glorious Summer-time, The fragments of Love’s broken rosary ; 
As with her fingers she wove out her pall They make my inner world forever fall 

Of blossoms, but to fade with Autumn’s prime, Of mournful melodies, so sad, so beautiful! Lb 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHOT. 
BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM VOL. XLII, PAGE 461. 


CHAPTER VIII. In the midst of these thoughts she was inter- 
BarBaRA WesTBuRN had met with but little $ rupted by Randal, all animation and energy. 
consolation from her chance encounter with; ‘‘Barbara,” he said, with something of Crom- 
Cromwell. Though his heart yearned toward $ well’s authority in his voice, ‘get your man- 
her after its hard fashion, he could not bring telet and tie on your hood, I want you to go 
it to yield anything to her gentle persuasions, S with me.” 
and with a consciousness of offence in his own Barbara looked at the lad in amazement. 
bosom, he had said many things in their in-: There was something firm and manly in that 
terview that jarred painfully on her sensitive 3 young face, that she had never seen there be- 
feelings. In truth, there was great unfitness § fore. 
between these two persons, which no time nor ‘‘Where would you have me go, Randal?” 
circumstance could remove. Barbara all re-$she said. 
fingment, both by nature and education, was } ‘For a ride—a long ride. We may not be 
the proper mate for a poet, not a politician of} home again till deep in on night; so let your 
those fierce times. She was overpowered by 3 > mantle be of thick cloth.’ 
the strength of Cromwell’s character, but could 3 ‘¢But for what object?” 
not even guess at its revolting coarseness. He, : “Go to oblige me, your cousin, sweet Bar- 
like many another hard, rude man, had just $ bara!” 
enough of the ideal in his soul to wonder at, § The lad went close to her as he spoke, and, 
and in a certain way worship a creature so in-$ putting his hand under her chin, patted it ca- 
finitely above himself in all that makes humanity $ ressingly. ‘For my sake, Barbara!” 
beautiful. $ «But the horses?” she said, smiling under 
The lovers had parted in grief and anger. § this unusual caress. 
All the harsh traits of Cromwell’s nature had: ‘I have taken care of them. They are now 
been brought into action during the last few : in the stable ready saddled. Your father’s Cob 
weeks, and his real qualities had, for the first $ and that beautiful, strange horse which no one 
time, partially revealed themselves. $has ever claimed,’ answered Randal, crimson- 
There was something more than grief in Bar- : ing as he spoke. , 
bara’s heart now. All the refinement of her} ‘Well, I do not understand this,” said Bar- 
character was in revolt; her thoughts were dis- 3 bara, gently; ‘‘but if it will give you pleasure, 
turbed with a sort of terror. Still she was far I am ready for the ride.” 
too loving and faithful for any expression of § ‘‘That’s a good cousin.” 
these feelings, and grew angry at herself that 3 : “But my father?” 
they would ‘not depart. I think that it is a: “Ob! he wishes you to get some exercise, he 
mistake when people pronounce love as blind. $ sees how wan and sad all this trouble is leaving 
Blindness here arises only from incapacity to "* : 
judge clearly on any subject. The highest order 
of love, that which carries the heart and soul 
With it, is clear as crystal in its comprehension 
of all that is beautiful or base in a beloved “Then I will go.”’ 
object. At least it was so with Barbara West- 3 Barbara started from her seat and began her 
burn; her pure spirit began to unfold itself as $ ‘ preparations with considerable energy. Ran- 
the sensitive plant shrinks from any touch less : dal went out, and directly the horses were 
pure than the air that feeds it. She wondered ; prancing in front of the door. 
sadly if she, in truth, understood her lover—if : 3 «J think,” said Randal, with some hesitation, 
his great strength all pointed heavenward. 3 “I think it would be best for you am the 
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you. 
‘*Then he wishes me to go?” 
“Certainly. Bessie and I asked him if it 
wouldn’t be best, and he said, ‘ Undoubtedly.’ ” 
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Cob, cousin Barbara. The chestnut, you see, is }that the horses must have a nthe a corn 
full of fire and beyond a woman’s handling.” : before they could think of returning. 
Barbara looked at his earnest face a little 3 With a lofty air, into which he managed t9 
mischievously; she understood his longing de- ; cast considerable democratic-coarseness, the |aj 
sire to show off on that beautiful steed, and } ; entered the hostelry and addressed the landlord, 
could not resist an impulse to tease him. : ‘Send a man to our horses; give them plenty 
“Oh! I’m not afraid,” she said. ‘*Never ; of corn, and show me a room where this lady 


fear that I cannot manage him.” $ can have supper,”’ he said. 
“But, Barbara, cousin Barbara, you have no The landlord was taken by surprise. fy 
idea how he strains upon the bit.” : looked first at the youth, then at the lady, 
“Oh! that is nothing, I shall let him go!” § smoothing down his white apron with a pair 
‘Let him go? Why, he runs like the wind.” 
“That will be delightful. I have often wished $ 
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Sof plump, irresolute hands. 
“You were here last evening, young gentle. 
to ride like the wind.” man, if I bethink me aright?” he said, at last, 

“But only think, Barbara, how it will look § ’ «Yes; and I come again to-night in order ty 
for you, a fair demoiselle, to be mounted on $ ‘meet him. You know who I mean?” 
that fiery steed; and I—a gentleman—almost 23 ‘Yes, yes; the lads were sadly put out at his 
soldier, ambling by your side on the brown ° not coming last night. Nothing but the bee 
Cob.” ‘cask kept them quiet; but this lady—what can 

“Certainly,” persisted Barbara, “«people ; swe do with her?—the first shout would drive 
might remark it, but only as a proof of your} ‘ her stark mad!” 
gallantry in giving up the best horse to ai “Not at all—not at all. She’s deaf ass 
lady.” ; stone!” 

“Well,” answered the youth, dolefully, if} ‘Ho! ho! that changes the matter, for I are 
you think so, of course I must take the Cob; only this room in which she can drink her cup 
but I fear for your neck, indeed I do, cousin $ of ale and munch her seed-cake in quiet. Bring 
Barbara!” Sher in—bring her in. What a mercy it is she 

The poor fellow was almost crying as he pre- : is deaf!” 
pared to change the magnificent saddle from’ As the landlord spoke, he opened a door with 
the chestnut to the broad, low back of his$ glazed sash in the upper end, and motioned 
uncle’s horse. 3 Barbara to enter. 

‘No; on second thought I am a little timid,” $ It was a small room with only one windoy, 
said Barbara, smitten with compassion. ‘The Sand no entrance except that which led from the 
creature’s eyes are too bright; he curves his { tap-room; a small wooden table and a chair 
neck so fiercely, perhaps you had better try } or two composed the furniture, The landlord 
him, Randal, especially as I am used to the? placed a chair, motioned Barbara to occupy 
Cob.” Sit with elaborate gesticulation, and went out. 

“Dear, dear Barbara, what a sensible girl$ Randal placed a finger to his lips, shook his 
you are! it’s quite a treat to be related to you. < head at Barbara with deprecating significance, 
Come, mount now, for we have a long ride be- sand drew the curtain of red stuff across the 
fore us!” > sash. 

Directly the cousins were on horseback and 3 ‘Don’t speak,” he said, coming back and 
scouring across the country in gallant style. § whispering in her ear. ‘‘It’s for your own 
The chestnut could not well be restrained to} good I doit. Be deaf for this one evening.” 
the steady pace of the rector’s horse; but Ran-; The landlord opened the door and put his 


dal rode off a portion of his exuberant spirits } head in. 


by taking long circuits around the heath, ‘Shall I order a rasher of bacon with the 
always keeping his cousin in sight; till at last ; beer and seed-cake?”’ he demanded. 

the Cob got his metal up and dashed on with: Randal turned to Barbara and began making 
the hunter, neck and neck, with a recklessness $ motions with his fingers. She smiled in spite 
that would have frightened his owner out of of herself, the whole scene was becoming % 
the deepest brown study he ever was swamped } ludicrous. Randal seized upon the smile # 
in. At nightfall, just as the last gleams of gold 3 once. 

were dying out of the west, the cousins reached : “Yes, yes,” he said—*‘ bacon and eggs—that 
the village inn at which Randal had stopped is the way she says yes. One soft smile— 
the night before. Here he called upon his t pretty, isn’t it? As to the beer, draw it mild, 
cousin to dismount and rest awhile, declaring { very mild, remembering it is for a lady. 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 
Observe she smiles again, that int to news you } “They are eae to drop in,” he pony 
out and hasten the supper.” } addressing Randal. 
The landlord went out rubbing his hands. ‘All right,” answered the youth, glancing 
“What does all this mean?” demanded Bar- } anxiously at his cousin. ‘But, I say, you'd 
para of her cousin. ‘‘You appear to know this ’ better not mention to any one that I have come. 
man.” : Having a lady under my care makes it a deli- 
“Yes, Barbara, I have seen him before.” ; cate matter.” 
«But what mystery is it you are practicing? 3 The landlord nodded his head. ‘Ay, ay, I 
I must know.” g understand.” 
“Wait a little and you shall know, cousin } “Certainly. Ill arrange it all with them, 
Barbara. I’m sure it isn’t for my own pleasure } } you know.” 
Icame here at all. It’s for your good. Bessie : The landlord went out, closing the door care- 
and I both decided on that; and if you'll only } fully behind them. From the noise that fol- 
be quiet a little longer it’s all I ask.” 3 lowed, a good many persons must have assem- 
The youth was so earnest in this appeal that : bled in the outer room. Barbara heard the sound 
Barbara could not refuse to trust him; but she ; of voices increasing, and looked anxiously at her 
shook her head with a little doubt, mt said, } cousin. 
with forced patience, ; ‘‘What is all this?” she said, almost angrily. 
“Very well, Randal. I will wait gute, if Wait, wait!” whispered the ‘youth, now 
possible, but this seems a strange business.” : jonepnael as restless as herself. ‘Wait and 
“Of course it is. But we’ll have supper at $ : listen.’ 
once; the smell of that rasher makes me hungry: ‘But I hear nothing but the shuffle and 
as a hound.” Stramp of feet—nothing but reckless voices 
Randal went out as if to hasten the supper, ’ challenging each other. Randal, Randal, this 
but in fact to avoid his cousin’s questions. , is no place for me!” 


s 


Directly he came back, followed by the land-$ ‘Do be patient!” pleaded the youth. “Iam 

lord, who carried a platter between his hands, $ doing all for the best.” 

from which a most appetising rasher of bacon, ; The tumult in the next room grew louder. 

with half a dozen golden eggs, sent up their } The clank of drinking-cans and the thick clamor 

delicious steam. 3 S of voices were rendered coarse by the fumes of 
“That’s wonderful!” exclaimed Randal, draw- strong drink that crept through the crevices of 

ing the table up to his cousin. ‘‘ Nowa tankard, 3 the door. 

and some bread, and ane Charles himself might} ‘Randal, I will go!” 

be glad to sup with us.’ : She arose impatiently, and approached the 
Barbara tigeded little urging to partake of} door; but her hand was arrested on the latch 

this repast.. A long ride through the breezy 3 by an uproarious shout and a clangor of drink- 

downs had given her an appetite, and there ; ing-cups set hastily down on the oaken tables. 

was something in the novelty of her position : “Old Noll, old Noll! Here comes the prince 

that aroused her spirits. The women of those; of drinkers. Huzza for old Noll!” 

days had a strong relish for food at all times, 3 Barbara’s face flushed scarlet. How had 

and she never thought of hesitating when the ; Randal dared to bring her in proximity with 

bacon, eggs, and ale were set before her. : a scene like that! 
“That's right!’ exclaimed Randal, gleefully. } ; ‘Randal, you shall answer to my father for 

“Take another slice. It’s wonderful how a this!” drawing back from the door. 

ride gives relish to everything! Besides, we $ $ «Barbara, I will. Only wait.” 

shall want strength to go home with; for 1; ‘‘No,” she said. ‘It is easier to force a pas- 

doubt——” $ sage through these rioters than stop here. I 
“What do you doubt?” inquired Barbara, 3 will go alone.” 

eagerly ; Again her hand was on the latch, but this 
“Nothing. Only, where a woman is con- time it fell away chill and white as marble. A 

cerned one always doubts a little, you know.” {voice had struck her cold from head to foot— 
“Randal!” ; the voice of Oliver Cromwell, rising up deep 
“There—there! You speak tooloud! Hush!” ; and sonorous in the midst of the riot, rendered 
That moment there was a light bustle in the : doubly turbulent by his coming. 

next room, as if produced by some new arrival, : Randal stole close to her, and took the cold 

and the landlord came in, flushed and anxious, ; hand in his. 

to clear the table. 3 «Barbara, it was that you might hear this 
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with your own ears that I inland you to this $ howe ny master- “spirit of that eicteniaiien 
house. Bessie andI didit. Forgive us, if we revel. His face was flushed, and his deep eyes 
were wrong.” 3 brimming with reckless excitement. The wind 

Barbara lifted her hand. Her white lips; had tossed the hair about his forehead, and his 
parted. : dress was in wild disorder. He was talking in 

**Hush! hush!” $ loud, harsh tone, and dashed his hands among 

‘““Why did I disappoint you last night? My the pewter cups, as he gesticulated, till the 
men will—I will tell you. There was a lady : clang half-drowned his words. 
in the case!” $ Barbara stood looking at him, her white lips 

Barbara heard Cromwell’s voice giving these $ S apart, and her eyes full of pain. At last she 
words utterance. Thought of her star- -light { staggered back to Randal, and when he threy 
interview with him in the ruins, and shuddered $ his arms around her, she clung to him wildly, 
from head to foot. : ‘Take me away, oh! take me away! The 

Then went up an outcry from the tap-room, $ whole earth seems sliding from under my feet,” 
and, amid bursts of laughter, she heard a dozen $ she pleaded, in a stifled whisper. 
voices, shouting, ‘*A lady—a lady! Old Nollis Randal strove to soothe her, but she was not 
getting up in the world since they had him be-$ one to require help long. After awhile she 
fore the magistrate for kissing the bar-maid at $ lifted her head and stood up alone. 

Winter’s Cross against her will.” “I take shame upon myself for this weak- 

“Nay, nay!” shouted one. ‘Tell us the} ness,” she said, with a weary smile. ‘Let us 
lady’s name. Was it the countess at Wolf’s- 3 go home, Randal.” 

Crag, or some other of her ilk?” 

“JT will tell you no name,” answered Crom- ; 
well’s voice. ‘*But if you will find me another 
as fair in all England, mine host shall tap an- 3 loathing.” 
other cask of beer, this day week, at my cost.” “But if we attempt to pass, he will certainly 

‘*But how are we to know which is most fair, } see us.” 
if you give us no name?” cried some one from : ‘That would be worse than death. Yes, I 
the crowd. ° will wait.” 

“Never you heed that! Perhaps I may give: There was o light in the room, and Barbara 
the name after all,” answered Cromwell. “But § : unconsciously stood before it. The red curtain 
now to business. We have wasted words on ; had been partially drawn, and, through the 
women long enough. How many recruits have 3 opening, some one in the crowd saw her as she 
you found for my company? It is high time retreated to a distant corner of the room. 
we began to drill in earnest.” > What! Ho! Speak under your breaths; 

There was a tumultuous reply of some kind, § there is a woman ‘* vonderlifestied out 8 
but Barbara did not understand it. That one $ voice. 
voice, coarsely alluding to her, coming up from $ ‘““A woman—a spy! Some one who will be 
the midst of that disreputable crowd, had frozen ; tray us to Buckingham!” was heard in all diree- 
all her faculties. ; tions. ‘Bring her out! Let’s see her face!” 

At last she turned to Randal, and held out; They came crowding toward the door. Randal 
her white cold hands clasped tightly together. $ sprang forward and shot a bolt, which fastened 

“Tt seems like his voice. But—but—oh! Sit inside. But one man, more powerful and less 
Randal, is it in truth Oliver Cromwell?” § ecvepilids than the rest, pushed the crowd 

Randal, who was now almost as pale as his awa from him, right and left, crying out 
cousin, went softly to the door and held back a$ acai: “Stand beck! Stand back! "hen 
fold of the red curtain, which gave her a view of is a woman here, I must see her face before 
the room. She cast a shuddering look through} any of you. Stand back, I say, at your cap- 
the glass, and saw a confused crowd of men : tain’s command!”’ 
jostling against each other, and hustling around § $ It was Cromwell, who swept back the crowd 
a central figure which stood by a rude oak table § $ with a few dashes of the arm, and flung himself 
covered with tankard and drinking-cups, some : against the door. It was a strong oak, and did 
frothing over, others overturned, and with little 5 not yield. This only made him more fierce. 
streamlets of beer dripping from them to the < Clenching his fist, he plunged it through the 
floor. Barbara recognized this man with a sick $ s glass, tore back the bolt with his red and 
recoil of her whole being. It was Cromwell, } wounded fingers, pushed into the room, and 
her betrothed husband, standing there, the’ stood face to face with Barbara Westburn. 
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‘‘Wait till they are gone, cousin.” 
‘*What! and hear them—hear him? No, | 
cannot do that. Iam sick now with a terrible 
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: THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 63 

She was still and white as death. But for yeoutage ¢ that ntgltenls him too swings’ for 
the unutterable scorn in her eyes, he might 3 ° that. 
have taken her for a statue. One instant he “Give her into my arms,” he said, taking her 
stood petrified with astonishment. Then his ; forcibly from Randal’s hold. “One throb of 
face became swarthy with shame, and, turning } 3 this — against hers shall win her back 
fercely on his companions, who crowded after ; again.’ 
him, he called out, $ Randal struggled; but against the great phy- 

«Back, my lads, back! It is no one you? sical power of Cromwell he was like a child. 
seek.” 3; Barbara was gathered with fierce eagerness to 

The men surged back, and Cromwell closed $ that stern heart; but as she felt it beat against 
the door upon them bolted it, and drew the Sher own, the life went out from her lips, and 
curtain. 3 she lay a dead weight on his bosom. 

“Barbara,” he said, in a low, broken voice, “Give her to me!” cried Randal, sternly, 
and his wounded hands clasped themselves im- $ his young face white with indignant sorrow. 
ploringly, “Barbara Westburn, do you hate ‘*Loosen your hold, I say! Your wicked touch 
me?” has killed her.” 

She drew slowly back, holding out both$ ‘No, no!” answered Cromwell, pushing the 
hands, palms foremost, repulsing him in dead $ ‘brave youth aside with one hand. “She is 
silence. S not dead. The hot beating of my heart has 

«Barbara, speak. You now see me as I am. ‘ frightened her sweet life away for a time; but 
Is the look in your face hate or terror?” $ she is not dead.” 

Still she drew back, and still her hands kept: ‘‘Better that she were than resting over that 
him back. $ wicked heart!”’ exclaimed the youth, struggling 

“It is not my fault, Barbara. I was a better } to get near his cousin, that he might wrench 
man. I had given these things up for your : 3 her away from that almost fierce embrace. 
sake, and it would have been forever but for | ‘‘Randal—boy—boy, do not anger me! You 
the coming of this Buckingham. I loved you, 3 are brave as a lion, I know—good almost as she 
Barbara Westburn; I love you now, better than S is—but do not anger Cromwell; you cannot 
my life, better tham my own soul, yes, better § guess what that may end in!” f 
than my country! Forgive this night’s work, ; ‘“‘Nor do I care, base, wicked man!” 
and Iwill give up all for you. How pale you § ’ No, that is unjust. Iam not wicked. Here, 
look, Barbara! How your eyes burn! Have I$ how could I be, and this angel so close to me? 
shocked you so, my pretty bird? See now, : Be my friend, Randal, be my friend. Win her 
what 8 sinner your frowns make of me. When to forgive me. I swear to you, boy, I will 
you thwart me, I grow desperate, and seek des- 3 prove worthy of her! Tell her these men are 
peratecompany. Why, then, do you ever thwart not my companions, only the instruments by 
me, when I love you so much? Come, Barbara, $ which I will work out a great object. Tell her 
smile once more. I would give all England for ; how wretched [ am that she should ever have 
one free, honest smile. What! frowning yet— {seen me among them. Be my friend this once, 
white as snow and colder? Is this to last, Bar- 3 boy, and I will remember it forever and ever!” 
bara?’ Have you thrust me out of your life for 3 Cromwell held out his hand, which shook with 
one wild night’s work? Barbara! Barbara, } the intense feeling which kindled his face and 
speak to me!” softened his voice. 

The agony in his, last plea wounded her like Randal hesitated, but drew nearer, under the 
the cut of a sword. She felt her whole being § power of those wonderful eyes, and half held 
tremble and quail before the wonderful strength 3 ’ out his delicate hand, that the other might take 
of this man, coarse and bad as he was, with a Sit. Cromwell seized it eagerly, gave it one 
ery like that of a bird that breaks away from { crushing grasp, and a great sob of gratitude 
the very jaws of a serpent that is charming it { heaved his bosom. 
to death, She turned her face from his, and} ‘Boy, boy, I will not forget this!” 
elung to her cousin. Randal felt the tears stealing up to his eyes, 

Randal supported her with one arm, and put $ 3 Sand turned away his face. There was some- 
Cromwell back with the other. $ thing so overwhelming in Cromwell’s humility 

“Leave her in peace,” he said. ‘You have g that no soul could have resisted it, much less 
terrified her almost to death.” $ that of a gentle, romantic lad, whose heart was 

Cromwell took him by the shoulder, but not $ forever playing traitor to his prejudices. 
toughly. There was something in the lad’s: ‘She is coming to life,” he said, gently. “Do 
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64 THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGOHT. 

not frighten her again. Oh! what did I bring § “IT know it,” she answered, with gentle gaj. 

her here for?” gness. “Deep in the night—oh! how deep jy 
“That L might be utterly lost!” responded $ the night!” 

Cromwell, passionately. Boy, boy, you have He took her hand, struggled a moment, anj 

torn away the last anchor that held me—the ; fell upon his knees before her in all his greg; 

last sweet hope that binds me to goodness! S strength and bitter anguish, 

Take it all back; undo this night’s work—or$ ‘Barbara, forgive me! In mercy love m 

tremble at the result! I appeal to you, I im- N again!” 

plore you!” s Those only who have seen Guido’s ang: 
Randal began to tremble, not with fear, but $ Michael attacking Sin in its most splendid eq. 

from the great rush of sympathy that swept ; bodiment, can have an idea of Barbara West. 

over him. 3 burn’s face as she looked down upon the may 
“What can I do? What shall I say?” he de-$ at her feet. 

manded. $ «I will go home,” she said, in her sweet, low 
“Tell her all that you have seen, all that I$ voice. ‘Randal will take me home.” 

have said, while she lay lifeless in my arms. : ‘But not till you have forgiven me!” he 

Tell her that, henceforth, Cromwell gives up 3 pleaded. 

everything for her—country, ambition, his own: ‘The air of this place troubles me,” was her 

deep sense of right! Tell her to forgive him, faint reply. ‘Nothing seems real here. | will 

and on this earth he will never shock or wound $ go home!” 

her again!” 3 ‘And there harden your heart against me!” 
‘<I will tell her all this,” answered the boy, { cried Cromwell, with sudden bitterness. «| 

with tears in his eyes. : } see it all; you are ready to cast me me out into 
Barbara began to move—a faint shiver passed | utter darkness. Barbara Westburn, think well 

over her, and she opened her eyes, vaguely, as § : before you decide so cruelly!” 

a child awakes from troubled sleep. > «Twill think well, God helping me, I will!” 


s 
$ 


“Barbara, my Barbara!” whispered Crom- ; she answéred, very sadly. 
well. 3. * 3 And you will give me no word of assurance! 


“Oliver!” she answered, “I am glad you are} No smile on which I may anchor a hope?” he 
here. It was a terrible dream—but we are ; pleaded. 


alone—and it was but a dream!” ; Barbara shook her head trying to smile, but 

“Yes, dear cousin, you are alone with Oliver oh! how wanly. 
and me, fear nothing.” $ ‘I have no strength left, Oliver. Let me 

‘*Randal, why—where are we?” $ rest, and then——” 

That instant came an outbreak of voices from; »‘‘Then you will forget this night and go back 
the next room, followed by a wild rush at the ; to the old love? Will you promise that, Bar- 
door. Cromwell eagerly smothered Barbara's $ bara?” 
face on his bosom with a desperate effort to His impetuous assumption was breaking forth 
keep these rude sounds from her; but she$again. She rebuked it with a glance of her 
struggled to free herself, murmuring, $ troubled eyes. 

“Tt was real—it was no dream!” ‘‘Wait,” she said, ‘‘wait! Give me a little 

. The noise at the door increased. Cromwell ; time.” 

surrendered Barbara to her cousin, and, shoot-: ‘Time! What has time to do with a love 
ing back the bolt, strode into the tap-room S like ours, which shall endure beyond all time, 
His voice was heard for a moment, stern and : x for good or for “evil, Barbara Westburn? If 
loud, giving some counsel, and which was fol-$ : your heart does not speak out for me now, it 
lowed by the quick rush of many feet, and then ¢ never will, and I am lost—lost beyond redemp- 
profound stillness. tion!” 

Barbara had recovered be consciousness $ $ «No, no, heaven forbid!” 
fully; and when he returned she was tying her : ’ TI tell you it is sooth, Barbara. I see before 
hood, and had put on the dark mantle, shroud- $ me two roads, both leading to the grave; both 
ing herself from him as in a storm-cloud, out $ : branching out from this spot into eternity. One 
of which her young face looked pale and severe. ? S all love, honor, tranquillity, with you for my 

«Barbara, will you go now?—the horses are : * guide. It leads into pleasant places, green 
ready,” said Cromwell, approaching her with $ ; fields, hedges bright with flowers, a home warm 
stern humility. ‘It will be deep in the night $ with sunshine! I see little children playing 
before you can reach home.” ’ before the stepping-stone of the low stone house 
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THE BROK BR? ROT PLIGHT. 65 
jn which I first saw the light; an orchard heavy 3a feeling of unrest that sauaiinn could conquer. 
with fruit; beyond a stone church in the dis- : Meantime Buckingham divided his time pretty 
tance, upon which the old ivy trembles from’ evenly between the political duties that had 
year to year: contentment everywhere. I see an- $ brought him into the country, and those per- 
other path, Barbara, dark with clouds; red with § ‘sonal pleasures which no strait of the govern- 
plood; hot with the breath of black- mouthed ? ment could induce him entirely to forget. He 
yenom; strife, strife, strife, deception, sin, stern ; received the expression of his mother's fears 
ambition, success more bitter than defeat, a ; regarding their old enemies with contemptuous 
death-bed, crimson everywhere, and execra- § 3 \ disregard, and insisted upon riding forth, with- 
tions swelling through all time. Point your; out escort, whenever the caprice seized him, 
finger, Bar bara Westburn, and tell me which; as if he had been in the bosom of a friendly 
of these two. paths I am to take?” country. 

Barbara recoiled, gazing at him in dumb It was Buckingham’s habit to mingle political 
terror. Was she to be his saviour or his} intrigue with personal indulgence on all occa- 
Nemesis? The very doubt chilled her to the} sions, when such combinations were possible, 
soul afresh. $and his usual tastes were not laid aside here. 

“Peace, man; you are killing her,’ cried } 3 With a keen, natural insight into human cha- 
Randal; and, taking his cousin’s hand, he led ; 3 racter, he had taken a stern dislike to Oliver 
her from the room, leaving Cromwell upon his } : Cromwell on the first day of his ,arrival at 
knees, covering his face with beth hands, and } > Knowl-Ash, when the independent young demo- 
moaning with a sort of dry, hard anguish. ;crat had almost flouted him to the face. It is 

As the cousins rode homeward through the : very doubtful if he would have taken the trou- 
dim light of the stars, Randal was conscious : ble to ferce himself upon the hospitality of the 
that a figure on horseback followed them from $ rectory as he did, but that he saw how rudely 
the distance; but Barbara rode on dumbly, lost ; the young man resented his admiration of Bar- 
in a dreary sense of, desolation which no out- $ bara; or if he would have continued the mani- 
ward thing could disturb. ‘festation of that homage an hour, had he not 
observed how much annoyance it gave to her 
lover. 

With Bessie, pretty, light-hearted Bessie, 
. Community of hate is sometimes strong as the howarer, the case was very different. Her 
» sweet sympathies of love. Bitter estrangement h, young beauty, her joyous wit and bright 

had, for a long time, separated the Earl and$ character altogether had fascinated even this 

Countess of Somerset, and left them as stran- $ pampered courtier into something like genuine 

gers under the game roof. But now that their : feeling. The very indifference to the honor of 

worst enemy had appeared, when they could $ $ his regard, her piquant sayings, and, perhaps 
asee his proud flag, which almost braved royalty : above all, the music of her laughter enthralled 
elf, floating above the trees of what had been , him. He associated her always with the sweet 
“almost their own domain, the congeniality of $ May apple-blossoms with which, he had seen 
hate brought them together again, and, as of $ her so brightly surrounded. To his pampered 
old, they held council over the best means of | taste she was something fresh and pure, which 
avenging their own downfall upon its cause. * reminded him of his own boyhood before an 

Nothing but the presumptuous arrogance of: ambitious mother had given him up to the 

success could have blinded Buckingham to the iniquities of court power, 

peril of this close neighborhood to his foes; but § As for Bessie herself, she received all this 

he was reckless rather than brave, and inso- } homage very much as the birds in her father’s 

lently overlooked danger, thus gaining a repu- : orchard accepted the sunshine, after getting 
tation for courage which, in truth, he never; over her first awe of Buckingham’s position 
possessed. Sand splendor, she began to regard him very 

Lady Villiers, whose talent lay in deep craft, $ § much on a level with other agreeable things 

and who was cowardly always in the depths of ; that chanced to come within rage of her fasci- 

hervbeart, would gladly have avoided the en- ; nations; between him and the chestnut horse it 
counter which she was certain must arouse all; is rather doubtful if she did not give a prefer- 
the venom of her former antagonists; but the} ence to the steed. This very unconsciousness 
audacity of her son placed events beyond her } had its charm for a man like the duke. Con- 
control, ant she was obliged to await the result } quest had hitherto become so easy to him that 
of that unfortunate encounter in the forest with ¢ all its relish was gone, and in Bessie’s absolute 
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66 THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 
childishness, which only accepted his penny remmeebe the man, conte blapeet f out of “i 
among other pleasant things, not always, in } room. 
fact, giving it the preference, he found a novel $ ¢ «I wonder who it can be?” thought the duke. 
pleasure that asto’ijished himself. : : ‘Not Lady Somerset, though a visit would just 
“I wonder how the creature would take at § N S suit her audacity. No, no! He said she was 
court, with her wild bird ways and sweet ; young, very young; and my lady cannot com 
gushes of laughter?” he would say to himself. } under that category. So it’s not Lady Somer. 
‘**How Henrietta Maria would hate her, and my set.” 
Raeneer eet "Dek atanaiily let tones eo Sein + Before he had come to any conclusion, the 
cannot disturb me.’ sdoor opened and Bessie Westburn presented 
As these thoughts were floating through the herself, pleasant, unembarrassed, and bright as 
duke’s mind, one morning, he started up with } ‘ the apple-blossoms with which the guke always 
a@ sudden impulse and dashed off a despatch to} associated her. 
the king, setting forth the great good his visit ? ‘Ah! is it you, pretty one?” cried the duke, 
to the country was doing for the royal cause, ; well pleased that the intruder had taken g0 fair 
and asking the favor of nominating a new lady } $a shape. ‘But I might have known that m 
in waiting to the queen. At the same time he other could have answered the description.” 
wrote to his wife, informing her that circum- $ Bessie came forward, lightly as @ sunbeam 
stances might arise in which he should wish to ; crosses the floor, her hood was thrown par 
place a’ young person under her personal pro- g tially back, revealing a woof of golden ringlets 
tection, in order to carry out some projects 5 but half-imprisoned under its lining of ceruleay 
which he had in view. ’blue. Her face was flushed with a delicate ros 
“There,” he said, folding the missives, and : tint; her mouth partially opened with a smile; 
sealing them with his private seal. “If I 3and her beautiful eyes were as innocent of all 
should not change my mind before the answer } wrong as a violet under its leaves. 
comes, these pretty rustics may chance to ex-§ “T have come to crave a great, great favor 
pand their beauty in a court atmosphere. L$ of you,” said Bessie, clasping two little hands 
wonder would it enhance or destroy their love-$in her lap, as she took the chair which he 
liness? At any rate, it will snatch that queenly ‘pointed out to her. ‘Something that will 
creature from her boor of a lover; and as for ; make us all so happy, if your grace—that’s 
the younger one—well, well, time enough for; the way people address a duke, isn’t it?” 
her, I am not back in London yet; and faith, : Buckingham smiled. 
the longer I stay the less willing I find myself$ ‘Yes, yes. But it does not matter how you 
there. This country life with its forests and : address me, sweet one!” 
beautiful solitudes has almost made a boy of$ Her face brightened, and, @asping her del- 
me.” S cate fingers more eagerly, she cried out, “I’m 
A door opened while the duke was idly think- so glad you will not care! It’s so awkward 
ing these thoughts, and a servant presented } ; bringing in your grace and your highness every 
himself. ’ other word; besides I keep thinking——” 
«*A lady wishes to speak with your grace.” She broke off with a little laugh, blushing 
“A female! Of what sort, old or young?” like a moss rose. 
“Very young, your grace!” ‘Keep thinking of what, little lady?” 
“Ugly or beautiful?” “Of that day in the orchard,” she answered, 
‘Beautiful, your grace!” : $ clapping her hands and laughing out her enjoy- 
“Let her come up; but first bring the purple } ment of the memory. 
velvet coat from my dressing-room, and draw ‘Beautiful rogue, I should do well to punish 
the curtains a little: not so much, only enough < you for laughing at me here and now.” 
to deepen the shadows—that will do. There,} ‘No, no, you mustn’t think of it, for I came 
there, you may show the young person up. 3 to ask a favor, and wouldn’t offend you for the 
Did she give her name?” whole world,” she said, getting serious. 
“No, your grace, she said it was uiméoes- 3 ‘Then IT will not be offended.” 
sary.” ; ‘“‘How kind you are! Yes, you may take my 
““VeryWell. If she is young and pretty, we} hand. I don’t mind it in the least. It’s about 
can dispense with a name. Stop a moment. ; cousin Randal that I come. He’s a noble fel- 
Do I look quite well this morning? A little too; 3 low, i is cousin Randal, worth his weight i in gold! 
pale, ha?” No, diamonds are richer than gold; sohe’s worth 
“Never'saw your grace in better complexion,” > twice his weight in diamonds! Brave as a lic, 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 67 
nal but yet he’s aus to tell you what be; “Indeed! But I thought this Cromwell was 
wants. So I came.’ é ‘ betrothed to your si'ter?” 

«Cousin Randal is wise as well as brave to: ‘And so he was. But--but—~” 
select just such an embassador,” said the duke, “You hesitate. Surely, nothing has arisen 
yell pleased with his guest. to break the betrothal?”’ 

«Yes, I suppose so. It is natural for women ‘Don’t ask me,” pleaded pretty Bessie West- 
toask favors. That is why men leave it to us, } burn, with tears in her eyes. ‘I have come to 
I suppose.” obtain favors for Randal, not talk about—about 

“Well, lady bird, what is it your cousin $ any one else.” 
wants?” “But you can tell me one thing. Where is 

“['ll tell you. Oliver—Oliver Cromwell, you } young Cromwell now?” 


eens 
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know—when he used to come to our house so 3 
nuch, was very friendly with Randal, and told § ; 
him that the time was sure to come when King $ N 
Charles and his people would be fighting each § , 
other, because both wanted power, and the: 
people were sure to get it in the end.” 

“Did Oliver Cromwell say that?” 

Bessie was a little startled by something un- 
natural in the duke’s yoice. But he was smiling 
the next moment, and all fear left her. 

“Yes, he said the people would arm and drill 
soldiers to put down ship-money and all that, 
and he would a4 

“Well, what would he do?” 

Bessie looked up earnestly. The duke’s hand- 


some, forehead was knitted in a heavy frown, § 
s 
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his mouth closed sternly, as the last quortiena 


left it, Quick as lightning the girl was on her : 
guard. ; 

“Oh! it wasn’t what he would do that I come $ 
about, but Randal. Cousin Randal is brave as 3 
a crusader, and generous asa kifig. He longs} 
to fight in some grand cause—to be a splendid 3 
general, leadin ions of troops to glorious § 
victory. He wants to fight for King Charles, 
when the time comes.” 

“A brave resolution!” laughed Buckingham. 
“But just now’King Charles is the master of 
his own kingdom.” 

“But he wants soldiers to guard him and 
keep him from harm.” * 

“True, pretty one; so he does. 
cousin Randal is only a lad yet.” 

“But he evn fight. Oh! I am sure he will 
fight, by the way he handles a sword. It is 3 s 
frightful! You have no idea how ferocious he : 
gets! There is an apple-tree that he calls the : 
people. The bark is all hacked and broken ¢ 
where he has mangled it. I don’t think it will § 
ever bear fruit again. Besides, I believe he} 
Would like to fight Cromwell single-handed.” : 

“Indeed! Why? 9” : 

“That isn’t my secret,” answered Bessie, | 
With grave dignity, which made the duke smile. $ 3 
“But I shouldn’t wonder if it came to blows in } 
the end.” 

Vou. XLIV.—5 


But this 
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**Indeed, I do not know.” 

‘*No matter. He can always be easily found.” 

“No one wants to find him,” broke in the 
‘girl, with a petulant lift of the head. ‘For 
my part, I wish vig were in America, where he 
threatened to go.’ 

‘Indeed! Well, let him pass. About. this 
cousin Randal—what if I make him éne of my 
own pages? Would that plea’se you?” * 

“Do pages fight? Do they ever rise to be 
great generals?” 

“IT was a page myself at one time.” 

‘Yes, know. But are you a great genera} ?” 

This question would have been a sharp sar- 
casm, had any one well acquainted with the 
history of the country asked it. As it was, the 
crimson rushed into Buckingham’s face, and, 
for an instant, his eyes flashed. But Bessie’s 
earnest expression, so innocent of all wrong 
intention, appeased him, and he replied, with a 
3 forced smile, 

“The king has sometimes deigned to think 
so.” 

**And you lead armies?” 

‘Yes, sometimes very large armies.” 

‘And your pages, do they fight?” 

“Some of them, bravely enough.” 

“And you will make Randal your fighting 
page?” 

“If it will make you happy?” 

“Of course, it will make me very happy— 
that is, if he doesn’t get killed. > Then——” 

“Oh! What then?” 

“‘Oh! then it would break my heart?” 

The poor young thing turned pale as she 
: spoke, and her blue eyes filled with tears. 

The duke, interested, and a little jealous, 
perhaps, was just on the verge of taking o 
sober second thought. 

“Do you love this cousin so dearly?” he in- 
quired. 

“Very, very dearly!” she answered, wiping 
her eyes, and trying to smile. ‘Almost as 
3 well as I love Barbara and papa.” 

The duke smiled again. 

“Well,” he said, “I will see your father, and 
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68 VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
talk the matter over. Did he know of yours flush left by her pure lips spread over its whi 
coming?” $ surface as she moved away. 
**No, indeed. Randal and I planned it all b ‘*My lady,” he said, addressing his moth 
ourselves. Papa might not like it if he knew.’’: who entered as the young girl left the coal 
**But did you come alone?” ‘‘What say you to that young maiden for, 
‘*No, Randal rode with me till we came close $ lady-in-waiting about your own person?” 
to the castle. He will be tired of waiting, so I “I seldom object to the attendants you seled 
will go now.” for me,” answered the lady smiling.. 
“One word first. How would you like to go “Then it is decided. She goes with us opty 
up to London and become a court lady?” London,” answered the son, with animation 
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‘*What! I—I? Oh! it would be delightful!” $ «I desire it for many reasons.” 
s 


Buckingham’s faee brightened. The careless} ‘That you desire it at all is enough for me” 
idea of that morning became a resolution on ; was the mother’s bland reply, and, with a be. 
the moment. He reached forth his hand to bid § nign wave of the hand, Lady Villiers left he 
her adieu. She raised it to her lips, and the $ son alone. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


is a cravat, now so fashionable. Then a baby’s 
shirt. Then a Marie Antoinette Fichu. Then 


We devote a few pages, in this number, to 
the newest varieties of articles in linen, ete. 


On a former page we give a pattern for a pair 
of drawers, with a diagram by which to cut 


a chemisette and collar, just the thing for warm 
weather. Then a lady’s night-dress, an ex- 
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them out, At the.head of this page is a pattern 
for a chemisette, very"pretty and new. Next 
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poomey fresh and charming pattern. Then 
sanight-cap. And, finally, one of those coquet- 
$tish jackets, that go by the general name of 
$ Spanish Jackets, to be worn over a cambrie 


$ under-body : the jacket being of silk, braided, 
: and the under-body being puffed, as seen in 
’ the engraving below. 
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We also give, in the front of the number, 
some articles for infants, in flannel, etc. With 


$ the aid of the illustrations, almost any lady 


* can cut out and make up any, or all of these 
3 articles; or can procure @ seamstress who cad. 


i i : We shall continue, from time to time, to give 


Uy 

Wf, i! 3 : ; i ll as of 
YY Hat engravings of linen articles, as we 
Wy Mf ip ! ; dresses. - 
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CROCHET WATCH-POCKET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tue pocket is made of silk, of any color that sto rest upon. This cotton-wool answers the 
may best suit the hangings or paper of the} $double purpose of dulling the sound of the 
room in which it is to hang. Our design is in } ticking of the watch, which sometimes prevents 
green, but this can be varied at pleasure. The ; } persons of delicate constitutions from sleeping, 
front is made with a thin layer of cotton- wad- and of preserving the watch from injury. The 
ding between two pieces of the silk, those two ’ > back and front thus prepared are to be placed 
Pieces being first run together in the inside at ¢ together, and stitched all round the outer edge; 
the top, and then quilted round. The back has ; after which the edge should be cut neatly round. 
in it a piece of cardboard, to keep it in the right ; >The pocket is to be bound with ribbon of the 
form. This is also covered with silk, having : ’same color. Then the two pieces of crochet are 
& layer of cotton im the inside for the watch ; to be laid on, the satin ribbon strings a bows 





t 

72 ALPHABET IN OLD ENGLISH. 

added, and the work completed. The colored, loop in, five chain, loop in. 4th row.—Fiy, 
silk relieves the crochet, contrasts well with it, § chain, loop in, three chain, three long stitche 
shows its pattern to advantage, and altugether , worked on the three chains in last row, three 
produces a very pretty effect. The following ? chain; three long, three chain; three long (thes 
are the directions for the crochet pattern:— $ six long stitches are worked in the three chaip 
Take No. 4 crochet cotton, and commence by between the six long of the last row), three 
making a chain of forty-two stitches in length; } chain, three long, three chain, loop in, fiyg 
turn round, and work one long stitch in every ; chain, loop in, and repeat the long stitches, 
loop, with one chain between every other long 3} Continue these rows until there are seven in 
stitch; this is to form the circular shape for the 3 depth. On the last row, work three long, three 
top. 2nd row.—Work one long and three chain, vam three long, three chain; loop into the 
leaving two loops between the last row. 8rd three chain between the long stitches of the 





row.—Five chain, loop in, five chain, loop in, ; last row. This is for the first border of the 


three chain, three long, three chain, three long, > pocket. The second border must be com- 
three chain; loop in these six long loops, and } 
$ 


menced in the same manner, but must be made 


work on one loop of the last row, five chain, ‘ the length required. 
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ALPHABET IN OLD ENGLISH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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NEW PATTERN FOR LADY’S DRAWERS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tae diagram below, with the illustrations ; P are, of course, joined together. The drawers 


above, will enable any lady to make up this : may be frilled, if preferred. We give patterns 
S and S, R and R, and P and of front and back. 
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LAMP-MAT WITH LEAF BORDER. 


BY MBS. 


MaTERIALS.—Green merino; 2} yards of 
black velvet ribbon, } of an inch wide; 5 yards 
of narrow black silk braid; steel, crystal, and 
chalk beads for the border; 2 oz. of green 
double a 83 yards of black velvet ribbon, 


JANE WEAVER. 


same width as the above, which is to be kept 
n reserve for the border; some silver beads. 
The foundation is of the green merino, and 
the border of the Grecian zephyr. Take stiff 
aper and cut out a circle 11 inches in diameter, 
over it with the merino on one side. Cut the 
elvet ribbon and dispose of it as seen in de- 
sign No. 2, which gives the proper distances, 
also the silk braid. Fasten the joining of the 
braid with one steel bead, and over the velvet 
joinings sew 2 crystel and 2 chalk beads, with 
1 steel bead for the center. Cut a second piece 
of stiff paper, cover it with some of the merino, 
or a piece of muslin. Sew these two circles 
together forming the center of the mat. 

For rue Borper.—Use the green zephyr, *. 
Commence with 5 stitches, join. Make a ch of4 
and crochet in 1 dc ten times in this ring, 1 s¢, 
*, Repeat this until you have 19 such scallops; 
break off the wool and begin at the first scallop, 
‘and crochet all round the outside of the scallops, 


me 
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CROCHET LACE. 7 
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Finish it with a 
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making 2 ch and 1 sc into every stitch. Then § eae as seen in the often. 


sew into every se stitch one silver bead; 10 in : bow of black velvet ribbon, with 1 silver bead 
each leaf. Sew the border on in the shape of * in the center. 
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CROCHET LACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


























EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Crorn Parcawore.—We gave, in a late number, some 
directions for patchwork, in general. 
now asks us about cluth patchwork, in particular. 


bound rourd with galloon of a decided color. Very hand- 
some borders for table-covers can be made by this means; 
the pieces of cloth are to be chosen of as many bright and 
decided hues as can be obtained. Each piece may be about 
the size of an ordinary playing card, and has a pattern 
braided upon it with gold-colored worsted braid. A lady 
with any taste for designing would make every one dif- 
ferent, and, this being done, the outline of each piece 
should be made correct, and the binding of the same shade 
as the braid put all round. It should be placed on the 
right side, and neatly sewn down with the same colored 
silk, and then turned over the edges, and secured on the 
reverse side; the pieces are then seamed together, with 
due regard to a symmetrical disposition of the colors; and 
after they are applied to the cloth, a line of braid should 
be sewn on to it about half an inch inside the border. and 
a little flourish made in each corner. Silk braid and bind- 
ing may be used, if preferred; but the worsted, if it can be 
procured of a full rich tone, is very effective. 

In making up a table-cover it is an improvement to re- 
peat the center color at the extreme edge. either by fringe, 
or by a narrow band of the same color about an inch wide; 
then the fringe may be stitched to this band, and for the 
patchwork border described a mixed fringe of gold, and 
the color of the center cloth would suit very well. This 
kind of pattern might be easily arranged for sofa cushions, 
ottomans, and many other purposes for which canvas work 
is generally employed, and the small pieces in which it is 
made render it very convenient to move about whilst the 
braiding is being carried on. Beautiful work can also be 
executed by appliqueing flowers cut out in the cloth of 
their natural color; stitching in the veins and other appro- 
priate marks; making the leaves of green cloth and em- 
broidering in stems, etc. Fuchsias are made in crimson 
cloth. passion flowers in white; but it is scarcely worth 
while continuing a list that will so easily suggest itself to 
an intelligent worker. 

In some places there is a method in common use of 
making hearth-rugs, door-mats, tapis de pied, etc., from 
cloth torn or cut up into strips about a quarter of an inch 
wide, and, perhaps, three long. A large bagful of these 
shreds should be provided, dark colors being kept separate 
from scarlet or other bright hues, and a piece of plain knit- 
ting on two needles, about two or three inches wide, is 
commenced. In every fourth row of this a piece of cloth, 
doubled, is knitted in with every alternate stitch. The 
knitting may be done with either twine or Dutch knitting 
cotton. Now that cotton is so dear, the twine would have 
its advantages. Strips of different colors may be joined 
together, or squares may be made for the center, and four 
strips be arranged to form a border round. In this case, 
when completed, a row or two of bits of cloth should be 
sewn at the edges, where the knitting is cast off, to make 
up for the strips that, falling toward the commenced edge, 
leave a space rather bare. A large piece of this work be- 
comes heavy enough to be cumbersome, but it can always 
be divided into pieces of half, or a third, of the full length 
that it is intended to be, as the join in the same direction 
as the ee is naturally proceeding will not show in 

‘ 


A correspondent 2 
For ; 
this kind of patchwork (we reply) a pattern should be : 
chosen of rather large-shaped p:eces, and each piece be 


TABLE. 


the least. We can scarcely give the exact sizes of the 

needles and cotton; but an experimental bit would show 
‘ what was about suitable. The coarsest steel needles are, 
we think, made use of, and from the length of the strips of 
cloth falling over and hiding the foundation, they do not 
require to be very thickly massed together. The chief 
point that requires care is that they shuuld be tightly 
secured by the knitting, so as to be in no danger of being 
} drawn out by the brushing that will be required to remoye 
2 dirt from them. This seems such an easy and useful method 
$ of employing old cloth, the fashion of which is sufficiently 
gone by to render it no longer useful in the form of raiment, 

Pratn Linen Cotiars.—There is a strong current of 
opinion now set in against the plain linen collar and cuffs 
which have been so universally worn, even with the richest 
dresses, for some years past. It is now objected that the 
thick, white material round the throat and wrists is very 
unbecoming; an objection which is perfectly true, and 
might have been found out befure. Embroidered mustin 
or lace collars are now, therefore, likely to come into 
fashion again even for half-toilet. The favorite style of 
collar just now is called the Cavalier; it is very narrow, 
and worn quite straight and turned up behind; the front 
part is wider and pointed, and the corners turned down, 
A small silk cravat is generally worn with these collars, 
The cuffs are turned back and pvinted, but much narrower 
than they were. 

UntrorMity oF Coror is. at the present day, one of the 
principal characteristics of a fashionable toilet. The bon- 
net, although it may be made of a lighter material, is 
generally either of the same color and shade as the dress, 
or should it be a black or a white one, the trimmings, cap, 
and strings are chosen to correspond with it. Gloves and 
parasols are also frequently purchased to match; and now 
that circular capes. made of the same material as the dress, 
are very fashionable out-door coverings, it is not unusual 
to see entire toilets, in which each article composing them 
was selected to match precisely with the other. 

SpanisH JacKetTs.—The very tasteful fashion of wearing 
Spanish or Zouave jackets over the low bodies of evening 
dresses is still in great favor. The delicate texture of these 
§ Jackets has a very lovely appearance over a colored silk, 
@ and gives at once elegance and grace to the simplest toilet. 
3 They are especially suitable to wear at evening parties and 
2 concerts. We have engraved two different patterns for this 
number. 
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Brarrne has extended to parasols, and those crnamented 
with a design carried out in narrow silk braid are now in 
vogue Sometimes the design’is traced simply round the 
$ edge; but more frequently it is drawn so as to ascend each 
separate division. Colored parasols with white borders, 
trimmed with black lace leaves, or with an edging of black 
Maltese lace laid flat, not fulled on, are also fashionable. 

How To Make ArtrrictaL Moss.—Form a piece of plain 
knitting with some green wool; after you have knitted as 
much as you will require, put it into cold water for some 
time, and then bake it in a slow oven: after which care 
fully unravel it, when it will present the appearance of 
2 moss, and is extremely useful in the making of artificial 
N flowers, baskets, and other ornaments, 
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ScrentIFIC DESCRIPTION OF A Lapy’s Dress.—The following 
scientific description of a lady’s dress was furnished by an 
ursnccessful applicant for a position as civil engineer:— 
«Conical base equal to seven-tenths the axis—four vaulted 
gon 
cated one nodule from theoretical apex, with a warped 
surface placed diagonally upon the parabola of truncation, 
intersected by the quadrant of a sphere, and it again by 
irregular polygonal planes of half the diameter of the 
spbere, sloping downward in the angle of the oosine of a 
figure.” 

A New sTYLe OF Net has been introduced, which is rather 
original; it is made of hair of the exact shade of the 
wearer's. 
give it to the hairdresser, who will get it made into a net, 
which, when worn upon the head, may be truly called 
&jpvisible.” They are netted over a fine mesh, and are 
exceedingly durable. As the hair is worn so low and full 
at the back, it is almost impossible to keep it neat without 
anet, which sustains the hair, and so prevents the dress 
and collar from being easily soiled. 

6 Our Srezt Enoravine.—The charming illustration, which 

we give as our first plate, tells its own story. Three chil- 
dren have been out playing in the fields; have been caught 
in a summer shower; and have crept for shelter under a 
The thunder is now over, and they ven- 
ture to peep forth. One holds out a hand to see if any 
drops are falling yet. The picture recalls to mind many a 
pleasant hour, in early childhood, spent far away from 
cities and amid woods and fieids. Thousands, who read 
this, will ever remember just such incidents. 


pile of sheaves. 


Tanpkercnters.—In England, at present, one of the 
greatest fashions, in the way of handkerchiefs, are those 
in cambric with a colored border, double stitched, styled 
Palmerstons, after their Premier. The favorite colors for 
the colored stripe are Nankeen, or chocolate, or mauve, 
Young ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs are generally trimmed 
with a narrow frill, very slightly scolloped at the edge 
with rose or other colored embroidery cotton, with which 
the initials are also worked in Gothic characters. 


CaEERFULNESS.—It was Fenelon who said that cheerful- 
ness was the proof of a good heart, only it should be re- 
membered that high spirits may be false excitement, and 
the distinction should be carefully understood. The cheer- 
ful person is like the prudent one, who spends his income 
in due proportions every day; while those distinguished 
by high spirits resemble the improvident, who lavish away 
in the extravagance of a week or a month the resources 
provided for the year. 

“TRuLy a TREASURE.”—The Indiana (Boonville) Demo- 
qrat says of this Magazine:—“It is truly a treasure. Its 
pages are enriched with the choicest literature, and the 
engravings are not to be surpassed by any we have ever 
seen. How a Magazine can be gotten up in such style for 
two dollars isa mystery to us? It is sarpassed by none of 
the three dollar Magazines, and is superior to most of them. 
Subscribe for Peterson.” 

Au Vets are now tied under the chin. They are worn 
straight and close over the face, without a fold. There 
are now scarcely any lace veils to be seen; what are worn 
are principally fancy veils, such as were general some few 
years ago—black spotted veils. veils with black velvet dots 
over them, others embroidered with straw, or they are 
male of plain crepe, with a wide hem embroidered with 
silk in chain-stitch, 
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The fashion is to cut off a tress of hair and to ¢ 
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NEW BOOKS. 77 
Taz Best Reapinc.—The North Iowa Journal says:— 
“Peterson has again favored us with a cupy of Lis monthly. 
We cannot say enough in its praise. The best way we can 
> recommend it is, to advise all to try it fur themselves. We 
will assure you that it is fully worth the subscription for 
The first engraving is splendid. The reading is 
There is the best collection of stories in this num- 
ber that we have read in a long time. Who will deprive 
themselves the pleasure which this interesting Magazine 
affords?” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Invasion of the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By 
Alexander William Kinglake. With Mapsand Plans. Vol, 
I 12 mo. New York: Huirper & Brothers.—The author 
of this work will be remembered, by our older readers, as 
the writer of “ EKothen,” a book of eastern travel that ap- 
peared about twenty years ago, and was noted for its fresh- 
ness and brilliancy of style. On the death of Lord Raglan, 
the first British commander in the Crimea, his papers 
were placed in the hands of Mr. Kinglake: and hence this 
history. In most respects “The Invasion” is quite praise- 
worthy. Acquainted with nearly all the prominent actors 
in the events he describes, possessed of much unpublished 
testimony, long revolving the subject in his mind, and with 
wonderful clearness and pungency of style. Mr. Kinglake 
has produced a cotemporary history unsurpassed for pice 
turesque narrative and subtle analysis of character, and 
superior to any other of its kind in the language, if we 
except “Clarendon’s Rebellion.” The faults of the work 
are its intense prejudices, personal, national, and of caste, 
Not to be born a friend of the author, not to be born an 
Englishman, but, especially, not to be born what he calls 
an English gentleman, makes a man a fool, or coward, or 
rogue, or all, in the eyes of Mr. Kinglake. The character 
drawn of Louis Napoleon is an illustration in point. Like 
all Mr. Kinglake’s other delineations of those he dislikes, 
it is a caricature, brilliantly touched in, indeed, but still 
a caricature. In his eyes, the Emperor is not only a 
despot. but a coward also; and the statesmen of his court 
are “the adventurers of December the second.” This may 
be fine writing, but it is hardly history. In skillful 
innuendo, in polished invective, in racy and idiomatic 
English, “The Invasion of the Crimea” is @ master-piece ; 
but as an impartial narrative of events, as a gallery of 
faithful portraits, it is not what the public has a right to 
expect. The theory of Mr. Kinglake, moreover, in re- 
ference to the Crimean war, is, if the true one, infinitely 
damaging to that English oligarchy which he so evidently 
worships. Contending that Louis Napoleon sought a foreign 
war to give himself position. he argues that the Emperor 
juggled that oligarchy into being his tools: a view of affairs 
that degrades the haughtiest aristocracy of Europe into 
the mere puppets of men whom Mr. Kinglake calls ad- 
venturers and knaves. But everywhere, in the work, more 
is asserted than proved. and more hinted at than asserted, 
This, in fact, is at once the merit and demerit of the book: 
a merit, if we regard it as a bit of brilliant invective; a 
demerit, if we consider it in the light of a history. Another 
volume will finish the work, The present brings affairs 
down to the battle of Alina inclusive. 
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A First Friendship. A Novel. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper @ Brothers.—This is a story of more than usual 
interest. The scene lies principally in France, and the 
life at the old chateau, with the ancient marchioness and 
her niece. is so graphically depicted. that the reader seems 
to be present at the re-unions in the faded saloon, and to 
witness all the coquetries of mademoiselle. 
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78 ORNAMENTAL WORK.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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The Geological Evidences oa the Antiquity of Man, with : natural specimen you can find. For all kinds this is qs Quince 
Remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species by Vuria- ¢ sirable, for some it is indispensable. Having examine ripe; the, 
tion. By Sir Charles Lyell, F. It. S. Illustrated by wood- 2 your specimen, counted the number in the cluster, eto, Mot the a 
euts. 1 vol.,8 vo Philada: George W. Childs.—This is : place it near as a copy in shaping, coloring, etc. Now take MM them int 
the second American edition of a work that is making quite $ your wire (which should be five and elastic), cut as Many fm Set then 
a sensation. Scientific men begin to think, from various N pieces as there are grapes in the bunch, about three inch 9 deve 
indications, that the human race has inhabited the earth N in length, bend one end slightly, and wind a piece of cottyy liquor a! 
for a much longer period than has been popularly sup- : batting on it, not too tightly; get the best cotton you cay clarified 
posed; and Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist, has, ? § find. Then take a small tin dish—one near the ae the fire, 
in this volume, brought to bear on the discussion his acute $ 2 common tea-saucer, about half the size, with a hand| the spoo 
intellect and extensive knowledge. For those who desire $ attached, is best—put some lumps of rosin in this, as ™ fire, and 
to acquaint themselves with the latest discoveries relating 3 as possible from the pulverized dust, as that furms globule gather ( 
to this question, the present treatise will be invaluable. $ in melting, and spoils the transparency of the fruit. This Pare, qu 
There are many curious facts mentioned that will astonish 8 can best be melted over a spirit lamp. If you have none, with a1 
even those who fancied they had kept abreast of the pro- 2 it can be placed on a stove; in that case, care should le quite 80 
gress of this branch of science; and Lyell, as usual, in- : taken not to heat it too hot, as that will spoil everything, drain; 3 
dulges in less theory, and adheres more strictly to induc- ; When melted, put in sufficient lampblack to make it tie equal W 
tion, than most writers on this and similar subjects. The } desired color. In this dip lightly the wire on which you Stir the 
volume is a handsome octavo, printed and bound with the , have wound the cotton, turning them constantly, to enable from th 
taste that characterizes all of Mr. Child’s publications. ; them to form as near globular form as possible. If they are be put i 

Incidents In My Life. “By D. D. Home. With an Intro- 8 not round at first, you can shape them with the thumb) fo I 
duction by Judge Edmonds. 1 vol.,12 mo. New FYorl:: Carle- $ and finger before they become hard. Repeat this process picked 
ton.—The author of this book is the so called American 3 until they are of the required fourm and size. Then take lowp-st 
spiritualist, whose career in this country and Europe has } ® quarter-pound of white wax, one tablespoonful of sweet main U 
made him the newspaper talk for years. The work is a$ oil, one tablespoonful of Canada balsam, one half table and & | 


sort of autobiography, full of extraordinary statements, ; spoonful of spirits of turpentine; melt in a separate dish, into a 

some given on no authority but that of Mr. Home, but 3 #24 color it with Prussian blue and a little carmine. Dip berries 

others fortified by the testimony of eye-witnesses like : them separately into this mixture once, to form the skin. careful 

William and Mary Howitt, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and others, } The color you can determine by comparing with the spe the sy! 

The volume will certainly have a large sale, for what it § cimen before you; if too blue, add more carmine; if to and th 

tells about this celebrated medium has, at least, the } light purple, add more blue. This being done, arrange To ; 

authority of Mr. Home himself, and is not the idle gossip $ them on a separate and larger wire. The stems can be accord 

of newspaper correspondents. It is the most curious bovk } Wound with tissue paper, or Berlin wool, of the proper js tak 

on the subject that has appeared since that of Robert Dale ¢ Shade. When arranged, take some powdered verdigris, ing b 

Owen. Mr. Carleton has issued it in a very handsome $ tie in @ muslin bag, and shake this over the grapes, aud sprin! 

style. $ they are finished. These directions, with a little variations sweet 

My Southern Friends. By Edmund Kirke. 1 vol.,12 mo. g oo ep seeing, any eae “ai me hone ot grees ae crack 

New Fork: Carleton —The author of this new novel is ; the Catawba, white rosin, colored with carmine and blue; wine. 

already favorably known for his “Among the Pines.” As $ wer: head msg sree, TD. em, ony re _ when 

a delineator of negro life he is, we think, ahead of any of § Pens: bn a eae raed Oe Se toon 

our writers. The sermon of the old slave preacher, given g wax for covering, colored with Paris green. : To 

in this volume, is wonderfully natural. ; Leaves and tendrils to be added when put in frames or the ¢ 

. > baskets. M. L. M. the t 

¥ The Story of the Guard. By Jessie Benton Fremont. : tl 
Ps! Knapsack Edition. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & % Mew rersesecccccrccccrcccs = 

% Fields.—This is a cheap edition of that very popular work, S — = os pe 

* the story of Gen. Fremont’s body-guard in Missouri. Price, 3 OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. pos 

t fifty cents. N ka Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested bya rosit 

+ The Conscript. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 12 mo. § practical housekeeper. they 

‘ Phil ada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A tale of the French RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVING. rout 

f conscription, told with the brilliancy that always distin- A Rich Way of Preserving Strawberries—In picking C 
gujshes Dumas. 3 ; : i 

the strawberries reserve the largest kinds; then boil the mipe 

PRAIA IDI IIOP DOR DODI ODS smaller ones, allowing three-quarters of a pound of fine red 

sugar to one pound of fruit; stir it while boiling, and make for! 

ORNAMENTAL WORK. : it into jam. Make a fine syrup of sugar, and boil the boil 

Maxina Wax Fruit, Grapes, Etc.—There are few parlor 3 larger strawberries in it, taking great care that they be isin 

ornaments more to be desired than neatly-made wax fruit, 2 kept separate, and do not break, Take them out, and put - 

either in deep frames, or in delicate wire-baskets covered 5 them into small preserving-pots; then boil the syrop and add 

with glass shades, arranged with regard to form and color, 2 3 the jam together until it is very rich, or make it into ® put 

with thin, shining green leaves interspersed; they please $ jelly by straining it, and pour it on the strawberries when 1 

the eye by their simple elegance, and will be in vogue as } nearly cold. Choose the largest scarlets, or others, when sug 

long as fruit grows from which to take models. not dead ripe. In either of the above ways they eat well the 

To be able to produce fine imitations, much care and } served in thin cream in glasses. 8k 

patience are necessary; but we propose giving minute Currants Preserved.—Take the seeds and stalks from th 

directions, which, if closely followed, will enable those } whatever quantity of currants you intend to use, of which pi 

gifted with even a small share of mechanical genius to , a fourth part must be white currants; put them into a pre- cle 

produce perfect imitations. We will commence with the : serving-pan with a glass of water, let them boil up until fo 

grape variety, black Hamburg. The materials necessary 5 the fruit bursts, then strain the juice twice; clarify, and 
are: rosin, lampblack, prepared wax, wire cotton, carmine, N boil some sugar, an equal weight to the fruit, pour the th 
Prussian blue, and powdered verdigris. In the first place, 5 ; 2 juice on it, boil them together a quarter of an hour, and : 


for any fruit you wish to imitate, always procure the best é having skimmed it well, pour it into pots. 
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nen Marmalade.—The fruit ought not to be quite » 
ripe; they should, however, be of a fine yellow color. Wipe , 
of the down which covers them. Quarter, core, and put § 
them into a saucepan, with water enough to cover them. N 
get them on the fire, and when soft, lay the pieces on a S 
sieve to drain, pressing them very slightly. Strain the N 
liquor and measure it. Add to it an equal quantity of $ 


carified sugar, stir it well, and when well mixed put it on : 
the fire, still stirring. As soon as the jelly spreads over : 
the spoon, and falls from it like treacle, take it from the ‘ 8 
To make marmalade, $ 


s 


fire, and when cold pour it into pots. 
gither the quinces when fully ripe and of a fine yellow. : 
Pare, quarter, and core them, Put them intoa saucepan : 
with a little water, and set them on the fire until they are 5 
quite soft. Then take them out and lay them on a sieve to g 
drain; rub them through, and weigh the pulp. Take an 2 
equal weight of sugar, clarify it, and add it to the pulp. ; 
Stir the whole well together over the fire until it will fall ¢ 
from the spvon like a jelly. The marmalade is then fit to ° 
be put into pots, and when cold cover them close. ; 
To Preserve Strawberries Whole—To one pound of § : 
picked fruit add three-quarters of a pound of pounded 3 
lomp-sugar. Lay part of it upon the fruit, and let it re- 5 
main until the next day; put the remainder of the sugar ¢ : 
anda pint of currant-juice to every pound of strawberries ; 
into a preserving-pan, and boil to a syrup; add the straw- } 
berries, and simmer very gently till the fruit is soft, being > 
careful not to break it; take out the strawberries, and boil $ 
the syrup until it appears to be rich. Wait until it is culd, N 
and then put it upon the fruit. , 


; 


T Stew Pears.—Pare and halve or quarter large pears, § 
according to their size; throw them into water, as the skin § 
is taken off, before they are divided, to prevent their turn- $ 
ing black. Pack them round a block-tin stewpan, an 13 
sprinkle as much sugar over as will make them pretty $ ; 
sweet, and add lemon-peel, a clove or two, and some allspice $ 
cracked; just cover them with water, and add a little re as N 
wine. Cover them close and stew three or four hours; 
when tender, take them out, and strain the liquor over : 
them. 


the gooseberries that are full grown and not ripe; pick off 
the tops and tails and put them into open-mouthed bottles; 
gently cork them with quite new corks, put them in the 
oven after the bread is drawn, and let them stand until 5 


shrunk a quarter part; then take them out of the oven and 
immediately beat the corks in tight, cut off the tops, and N 
rosin them tightly down, set them in a dry place,:and if S 
they are well secured from the air they will keep the year $ 


N 
round. Le 


Currant and Raspberry Jelly.—Take three pounds of : 
ripe currants, of which let one-third be white, and a few 2 
red raspberries to give it flavor; break them with a silver N 
fork; put them into a jar, which put into a saucepan of $ 


boiling water, so as to draw the juice: boil two ounces of ° 
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To Keep Gooseberries—When the weather is dry pick 3 
: 
; 
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COOK-BOOK. 


How to Make Clear Sugar.—Break three pounds of fine 
white sugar—the hardest and closest grained is the best— 
put it into a sugar-pan, with three pints of clear spring 
water, set over a sharp fire, and when beginning to boil 
place it at the corner to simmer, and squeeze in the juice 
of half a lemon; skim well, and reduce to two-thirds. It is 
then ready to use for jellies. 

To Preserve Rhubarl.—To one and a quarter pound of 
rhubarb add one pound of sugar, half ounce of bitter 
almonds, blanched and chopped very fine, half the peel of 
a lemon also chopped very fine. Boil all together rather 
» longer than other fruit, or till it will set firm. If the fruit 
is not quite young, the sticks should be peeled, being first 
’ wiped quite dry. 

Currants for Tarts, to Preserve.—Put a pound of sugar 
into a preserving-pan; for every pound and a quarter of 
currants have a sufficient quantity of currant-juice to dis- 


> sulve the sugar; when it boils, skim it, and put in the cur- 


rants, and boil them till they are very clear; put them into 


§ a jar, cover them with brandy paper, and keep them ina 


dry place. 

Currant Jam of all Colors.—Strip your currants, and put 
them into your pan, with three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit, add your sugar after your fruit 
has boiled a few minutes, boil all together, mashing your 
fruit with a wooden spoon; boil all gently for half an hour, 
> then fill your jars. 

Gooseberry Jam.—Take what quantity you please of red, 
rough, ripe gooseberries, take half their quantity of lump- 
sugar, break them well and boil them together for half an 


$ hour, or more, if necessary, then put into pots and cover 


with paper. 

To Preserve Asparagus for Winter.—Prepare the heads 
by scraping and trimming, in the same way as you would 
to serve at table, tie them in bundles and put them into 
boiling salt and water for one moment. 

A Good Jelly-Bag.—Flannel is usually used for straining 
§ jelly: but those who have used a bag made of fine white 
muslin, think it equally as good as a woolen one. 


PICKLING. 
Rules to be Observed in Pickling.—Procure always the 
best white wine vinegar. This can only be obtained by 
dealing with a respectable tradesman upon whom you can 
Vinegar is so grossly adulterated, that it is really 
The success of your pickie 


depend. 
« difficulty to obtain it pure. 
depends on the goodness of your vinegar. 

Use glass bottles for your pickles; if earthen jars, they 
must be unglazed, as the vinegar acting upon the glaze 
produces a mineral poison. Use saucepans lined with 
-arthenware or stone pipkins to boil your vinegar in. If 
you are compelled to use tin, do not let your vinegar re- 
main in it one moment longer than actually necessary; 
employ also wooden knives and forks in the preparation 
of your pickles. Fill your jars three parts full with the 
articles to be pickled, and then add vinegar up to the neck 


isinglass in three-quarters of a pint of water, to which add N of the jar or bottle. 


one pound of loaf-sugar; when cool, strain the fruit, and N 
‘ 


add an equal quantity of the juice; mix well together, and 5 
S of alum may be added to crisp the pickles, but it should be 


put it into a mould, and place it in ice to freeze. 

To Preserve Apples.—Take equal quantities of good moist 
sugar and apples. Peel, core, and mince them small. Boil 
the sugar, allowing to every three pounds a pint of water. ; 
Skim well, and boil pretty thick. Then add the apples, ; 


the grated peel of one or two lemons, and two or three ° 
2 clean earthen pan, and stir them two or three times a day 


pieces of white ginger. Boil till the apples fall, and look 2 
clear and yellow. Apples prepared in this way will keep 
for years. 


To Preserve Strawberries in Wine —Put a quantity of 
the finest large strawberries into a gooseberry bottle. and $ 


When greening, keep the pickles covered down, or the 
evaporation of the steam will injure the color; a little nut 


very small in proportion to the quantity, or it will give a 
disagreeable flavor. 

Walnut Ketchup.—Take two hundred walnuts at the 
season for pickling, beat them very small in a marble 
mortar, add about six handfuls of salt; put them into a 


for ten days or a fortnight. Then strain them through @ 
é cloth, pressing them very dry. Then bvil up the liquor 
with mace. cloves, sliced nutmeg, and whole pepper. When 
nearly done, add six cloves of shalot; bottle and cork it 


strew over them three large spoonfuls of fine sugar; fill up $ S closely. The bottle should be shaken when the ketchup is 


with Madeira wine or sherry. 


3 used. 
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To Pickle Onions.—Peel the smallest onions you can 
procure, and put them into salt and water for nine days, 
changing the water daily. Upon the tenth day, put them 
into jars, and pour fresh boiling salt and water over them; 
let them stand closely covered until they are cold. When 
this is the case, make some more salt and water, and when 
is is boiling hot, pour it upon them, and when tiey are 
cold. p.t the onions into a hair sieve todrain. Put them 8 
intv wide-mouthed bottles, and fill them up with white 
wine vinegar. Put into every bottle two slices of ginger, 
one blade of mace, and a large teaspoonful of the finest oil. 
This will keep the onions white. Cork them well up. 
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Lemon Picl:le—Choose some fine lemons, and grate them 
slightly; cut them down at one end in four places, which 
fill up ith salt; place a layer of them at the bottom of the 
picklejar, and strew over them horse-radish sliced, pepper, 
garlic, bruised ginger, cayenne, and plenty of mustard 
see. ; place on the top another layer of lemons; then strew 
the spice and other ingredients, and so on until the lemons 
are all in the jar; then pour in as much cold strong vinegar 
as will cover the pickle. Tie the jar up with a bladder at 
the top, and set it in a saucepan of water, and let it boil $ 
slowly until the lemons become tender. The pickle will > 
then be fit for use in less than a week if required. 


| 
3 
8 
; 
: 


To Pickle Nasturtiums.—Uave ready a stone or glass jar 
of the best cold vinegar; take the green seeds of the nas- 
turtiam after the flower has gone off (they should be full 
grown but not old), pick off the stems, and put the seeds 
into the vinegar. No other preparation is necessary, and 
they will keep a year with nothing more than sufficient 
cold vinegar to cover them. With boiled mutton they are 
an excellent substitute for capers. 

To Pickle Red Cabbage—Choose a fine close cabbage for 
the purpose of pickling, cut it as thin as possible, and throw 
some salt upon it. Let it remain for three days when it $ 
will have turned a rich purple; drain from it the salt and N 
put into a pan with some strong vinegar, a few blades of 2 
miace, and some white peppercorns. Give it a scald, and 
when cold put it into the jars and tie it up close. 

French Beans Pickled.—Lay them in salt and water for 
nine days, then add a little vinegar, and boil them in tho 
liquor; when they become green, drain them, wipe them 
dry, and put the beans into a jar; boil some vinegar, gin- 
ger, mace, pepper, cloves, and mustard seed, all bruised, 
and while hot, pour it on the beans; cover them close when 
cold. 
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DRINKS FOR WARM WEATHER. 

Gooseberry Vinegar.—Boil spring water; and when cold, 
put to every three quarts one quart of bruised gooseberries 
in a large tub. Let them remain sixty hours, stirring 
often; then strain through a hair bag, and to each gallon 
of ‘liquor add one pound of the coarsest sugar. Put it into 
® barrel, and a toast and yeast; cover the bung-hole with a 
bit of slate. Set the barrel in the sun, observing that the 
cask be well painted, and the iron hoops all firm. The $ 
greater the quantity of sugar and fruit the stronger the $ 
vinegar; and as this is particularly useful for pickles, it 
might be well to make it of double the strength for that 3 
purpose. 3 

Raspberry Vinegar.—To one quart of common vinegar ? 
put two quarts of fresh raspberries, let them stand twenty- 
four hours; then drain them off, but do not squeeze them. 
Put in two quarts more, let them stand as before. and this 
must be repeated a third time. After which, put the vine- 

into a jar, measure it, and to every pint put one pound 
ton Set the jar up to the neck in boiling water, 
and let the vinegar boil for ten minutes, stirring it fre- 
quently. There should on no account be fewer raspberries 
than the proportion mentioned. and the vinegar will not 
be fit for use until the following summer. ? 


* 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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Cold Punch.—Pare off the peel of a lemon thin enong 
to cut the small globules with which it is studded. Putit 
in a jug with quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar, and squeey 
over them the juice of the lemon, which should be larg 
and juicy. Add quarter of a pint of brandy, and one-eig\)th 
of a pint of rum, fill up the jug with from a pint to a quar 
(according to weakness desired) of water thoroughly boi} 
ing, and cover it up until it is cold. Before it is wantej 
put a few little balls of ice into it, or if that be not easily 
accessible, roll wet cloths round the jug, and place it ig 
the draught of an open window. 

Apple-Wine.—Pure cider made from sound, dry apples, 
as it runs from the press. Put sixty pounds of common 
brown sugar into fifteen gallons of the cider and let it dis. 
solve; then put the mixture into a clean barrel, and fil] 
the barrel up, to within two gallons of being full, with 
clean cider: put the cask in a cool place, leaving the bung 
out forty-eight hours; then put in the bung, with a smal] 
vent, until fermentation wholly ceases, and bung up tight, 
and, in one year, the wine will be fit for use. This wing 
requires no racking; the longer it stands upon the lees, 
the better. 

Lemonade.—Boil together and skim one pound of loaf 
sugar and half a pint of water. Melt in a teaspovnful of 
water half an ounce of citric or tartaric acid. Let the 
syrup stand until it is cold, and then add the acid anda 
teaspvonful of essence of lemon, and, when it is wanted for 
use, four quarts of water, and a lictle more sugar, if de 
sired. 

Sherbet.—Boil two pounds of sugar in a quart of water, 
Pare six Seville oranges and two lemons very thin. Mix 
together the boiling syrup, the peel of the fruit, the juice, 
and five more pints of water. Clear it with a little white 
of egg, let it be until cold, strain it, and bottle it. 

Refreshing Summer Beverage.—Take half an ounce of 
creain of tartar, the juice and rind of a lemon, half a pound 
of loaf-sugar, and a quarter of an ounce of bruised ginger, 
Pour on these half a gallon of bviling water, stand iill 
cold, and strain through a hair-sieve. 


VEGETABLES, 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Choose them ripe and round. Scoop 
neatly out, from the under part, the greater part of the 
interior of the fruit, Pass it through a sieve, to separate 
the pulp from the seeds, and put it in a saucepan. Stir in 
a little olive vil, a clove of garlic, a little parsley, and some 
minced mushrooms, Season with salt and cayenne. When 
these are couked, add bread crumbs and the yolks of eggs 
beaten up, and stir it until it becomes consistent. Stuff 
the tomatoes with this mixture, mask them with bread 
crumbs and beaten eggs, and cook them either in an oven 
or a stewpan for ten minutes. When serving, pour over 
them the juice which has exuded from them. 

To Make Tomuto Sauce.—Take as many tomatoes as you 
please; boil them for twenty minutes, and, afterward, pulp 
them throngh a sieve. For every pint of pulp and juice 
take half a pint of the best vinegar, one ounce of chilies, 
two blades of mace, half a drachm of ginger, cloves, and 
allspice, one ounce of shalots, garlic, and black pepper; the 
garlic and shalots must be boiled in some of the tomato 
juice, and the spices must be soaked in boiling vinegar and 
allowed to stand for a day before adding them to the pulp 
and juice. Add a large tablespoonful of salt to each pint 
of juice; then bottle, cork, and seal. 

Tomatoes Served Entire—Put ripe tomatoes in a dish, 
with a piece of butter on each, and a little salt and cayenne. 
Bake them in the oven until they are well cooked. and 
serve in a separate dish to eat with roast meat or poultry. 
Another mode of doing this is to cover the tomatoes with 
egg beaten up, and sprinkle them with crumbs. Another 
mode is to moisten them with stock. 
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To Dress Spinach in the French Fashion.—This vegetable : 
js at present in season. Procure that which is young and 3 
fresh, wash it in several waters, and pick it carefully, leaf ; 
by leaf, from. the stems, and let it drain upon a sieve. Fill 3 
a large saucepan with water, throw in some salt, boil up 
the water, and then add the spinach; let it boil until it is 3 
tender; it will take from ten to fifteen minutes; drain and 
press thoroughly all the water out of it. Chop it extremely 
fine upon a trencher, and put it into a stewpan, with a 
quarter-pound of butter, and stir it over the fire for about 3 
ten minutes. Add to it, by degrees, two tablespoonfuls of } 
finely pounded loaf-sugar; the sugar must be mixed in with 
alittle of the cream. Let all stew together until the liquid 
cream is absorbed into the spinach, and it is tolerably dry, 
when serve hot, and garnish the dish with fried sippets. 

Tomato Salad.—The Spaniards eat the tomato raw as a 
glad herb, and it is excellent. Tomato salad is prepared 
by cutting the raw tomato into slices, squeeze over it lemon 
juice, and pour pure olive oil; flavor with salt, and toss it 
about. Sometimes, a little finely mixed shalot, or garlic, 
is esteemed an improvement. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Pot Pourri.—To make “a perfume of sweet-scentec 
leaves, etc., for fancy jars.”—Mix half a pound of common 
salt with a quarter of a pound of saltpetre, a quarter of an 
ounce of storax, half a dozen cloves, a handful of dried bay 
leaves, and another handful of dried Javender flowers. This 
basis of the Pot Pourri will last for years, and you may add 
toit annually petals of roses and of other fragrant flowers $ 
gathered on dry days, as fancy may dictate. By the same 
rule you may add, if approved of, powdered benzoin, chips 
of sandal wood, cinnamon, orris-root, and musk. A very 
excellent Pot Pourri may be made in winter with a pound 
of dried rose petals, bought at a chemist’s, mixed with four 
ounces of salt and two of saltpetre. on which are put eight § 
drops of essence of ambergris, six drops of essence of lemon, } 
four drops of oil of cloves. four drops of oil of lavender, and 8 
two drops of essence of bergamvt. 

Mode of Ascertaining if Eggs are Fresh—A new-laid 
egg has a white, clear complexion; its varnish shines. 
Held before the light of a candle. its contents appear clear, 
transparent, and fluid. When this transparency is only 
partial, the alteration proves they are not fresh. Striking 
gently on that part of the egg, the sound given will indi- 
cate the size of the air-cell. and that will prove its fresh- 
ness or otherwise. If the egg is turned quickly, to one 
side, by a rotary motion, the movement is regular, if it is 
fresh and full; but if more or less empty, it is hard and 
irregular. 

To Clean a Marble Chimney-Piece—If the marble is 
White, procure two pounds of pearl ash. one pound of 
whiting, and half a pound of soft soap; boil all these in- 
gredients together until they attain the consistence of a 
thick paste. When nearly cold, lay it upou the marble, 
and let it remain for at least twenty-four hours. Wash it 
off with soft water, and polish with linen rags. Spirits of 
turpentine is excellent for cleaning black marble. > 
_ To Prevent the Hair from Falling Off—Twe ounces of $ 
Eau-de-Cologne, two drachms of tincture of cantharides, ten ; 
drops of oil of lavender, and ten drops of oil of rosemary. 
This lotion should be used once or twice a day for a con- 
siderable time. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Ii. .—Evewtna Dress or THIN Ware Musiin.—Down 
ach breadth of the skirt is a puffing edged on each side $ 
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FOR JULY. 
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with the sleeves, is ornamented like the skirt. Sash of 
wide pink ribbon. Head-dress uf black lace tied under the 
chin, and trimmed with pink roses, 

Fig. 1.—Dress oF THIN WHITE MUSLIN over an under- 
dress of delicate blue silk. The skirt, sash, and berthe, 
are all trimmed with black lace. 

Fic. 11.—MANTILLA OF BLAcK Lace, lined with lilac silk. 

Fic. 1v.—Eventna Dress oF WHITE ORGANDIE, figured 
with green leaves. The skirt has two ruffles around the 
bottom, the upper one passing up the right side of the 
dress in the tunic shape. Short puffed sleeves, and berthe 
of the same material as the dress. Green grasses and roses 
in the hair. 

Fig. v.—Dress or APPLE GREEN SILK, embroidered around 
the skirt with chenille in a feather pattern. The sleeves 
and the long skirts of the basque, at the back, correspond 
with the skirt. 

Fic. vi.—Dress oF MAUVE-COLORED S1LK.—The bottom 
has a quilling of silk of the same as the dress, edged with 
narrow black lace. Above this quilling are two rows of 
trimming of a horse-shoe shape, also edged with black lace. 
The body is cut with two points in front and a small point at 
the back. White tulle bonnet, lined with mauve-colored silk. 

Fic. vui.—Dress or Brack Si.k.—The skirt is plain. The 
senorita body is made over a vest of violet-coiored silk. 
Sleeves quite close to the arm. 

Fia. vii.—Latest Styie or DRESSING THE Harr.—On the 
right side the hair is arranged to imitate a feather pro- 
ceeding from the middle and descending at the side behind 
the ear. This feather imitation is formed on one side by a 
bandeau of small curls very slightly rolled, and made with 
the natural hair. The other side, in the upper part, is 
executed with false hair curled to imitate a feather. The 
left side is composed of a curled bandeau leaving the temple 
bare. The back hair forms an Apollo knot. A light tuft 
of curls falls to the left. A handsome ustrich feather covers 
the comb and hangs down to the right. 

Fig. 1x.—ANoTHER Styte.—The hair is arranged in 
waved bandeaux rolled underneath so as to furm two 
divisions, separated by the parting, which is ornamented 
in front by a camelia, At the sides, the hair forms puffs 
composed of smooth tresses which cross each other chequer- 
wise. The back hair is disposed in two smooth loops and 
a third which hangs down in a hair-net. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—We give the above descriptions of 
the latest styles of dressing the hair, in order that our 
readers may have some notion of the vagaries of fashion, 
not that by any means we would recommend them to be 
followed. In fact, there is not one face in a thousand that 
looks well with the hair in this style. 

IT IS NOW CONSIDERED in better taste to trim the dress 
with the same shade of color, or with black. Many young 
ladies still adopt the loose Garibaldi bodice for morning 
wear for this season of the year. These bodices are very 
convenient when made in foulard; they are no longer con- 
fined with a band round the waist, but are left loose, and 
the skirt of the dress is placed over them. There is a very 
palpable diminution of the amount of trimming upon spring 
dresses compared with those of last year. Upon the skirt 
the ornamentation now never reaches higher than from 
eight to ten inches, and frequently there is only a thick 
cording (as thick as an upholsterer’s cord), maile of taffetas 
or of the same material as the dress, and stuffed with cot- 
ton wool. This is sewn at the edge of the dress, either 
straight round or twisted round at each breadth. It is 
very strong, and preserves the edge from wearing out as 
effectively as the plaited mohair braid, which has now be- 
come common. 

Tue SteEveEs are made a la Conde, and nearly tight, and a 


with lace, through which a pink ribbon is run. The body } great revolution has thereby taken place in under-sleeves 
is cut low and square, both at the back and in.front, and* which, iastead of being made full, are now cut nearly to 
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the shape of the upper sleeve, and are edged with insertion 
of embroidery and Valenciennes lace. For plain sleeves 
the deep wristband is now made, buttoning at the side with 
a row of enamel buttons, or fastened by one large stud in 
the middle. The collars are either worn very much larger, 
or consist only of a small stand-up collar with the ends 
turned down in front, under which a cravat is always worn. ; 
The pretty muslin cravats, introduced last season, are now 
made with square ends, which are trimmed with insertion 
of, and edged with, Valenciennes lace. They are so pretty 
and becoming that one cannot but desire their duration. 

THE FORM OF THE OUT-DOOR COVERINGS will be the circular 
cape, and the short paletot or jacket; these will be made 
of the same material as the dress, and trimmed simply. 
Or else the covering will be of rich black silk, and made so 
as to partially fit the figure without clinging closely to it. 
These jackets or casaques will be trimmed in a variety of 
ways. For young ladies they are stitched with white silk, 
by means of the sewing-machine; not always with the 
simple back-stitch, but with a chain-stitch in an elaborate 
pattern. For married ladies they are trimmed more pro- 
fusely with Maltese lace, gimp, jet, and crossway straps 
and buttons. Their form is simple; the skirt reaches to 
the knee in front, and frequently it is arranged with two 
plaits at the back, so that it falls more gracefully over the 
crinoline. 

Wuire Hicgn sSopices ron EVENING WEAR are now dis- 
played in great variety, and many of them are very taste- 
fully arranged. The most novel are those which simulate 
a high and low bodice in one; the top being composed of 
plain organdy muslin, and the lower part of straps of em- 
broidered muslin insertion, and Valenciennes lace laid on 
s0 as to give the appearance of a low bodice; these are 
generally finished off round the shoulders and throat with 
Valenciennes lace, and at the waist with a Swiss band in 
black velvet or taffetas. 
principally of Valenciennes lace and tulle illusion. As low § 


bodices are now cut so as to require very wide tuckers, 2 
$ wreath, and each separate bead can be arranged to suit its 


puffings of tulle and clusters of small loops of the narrowest ° 
ribbon velvet, placed at equal distances, are necessary, as 
well as the Valenciennes edging. The black velvet, which 2 


is introduced into the edging to hold the tucker in, should ; 


be tied in front as well as at the back; by doing so, the 
tucker will set more evenly and securely. 

A GREAT MANY Dresses are made a [Empire, which 
means quite plain and flat upon the hips; and now a way 
has been discovered of putting the waist under the arms 
by means of a wide band. This Roman band is made of 
thick silk; it is very wide, and reaches high npon the 
bodice in front, and is tied at the back with a large bow. 
A good share of natural grace is requisite to make this 
band or sash appear to advantage upon any figure; upon 
quite young girls from ten to twelve years of age, whose 
figures are slight, it is the most becoming. 

At present, all SiEzves, without exception, are made 
very long and narrow, and either with a cuff turned back 
at tae bottom. or left open a little way, and trimmed all 

- Found. This is not very graceful, and it has already been 


suggested, with mich sense, that such a style of sleeve $ 


conld nut be thought of for dresees of a light, transparent 3 
fabric, such as barege, muslin, or gauze. Some few dress. § 
makers have uced sleeves in the style of those worn 
in the days of Marie Antoinette—tight in the upper part 
of the arm, and thence flowing down in an ample.and 
graceful drapery, very long under the elbow, and narrow- 
_ ing gradually on each side to the front part of thearm. We 
“trust this very becoming fashion may be quickly adopted. 
EMBROIDERY AND Gimp, with jet beads introduced, will 
ly be the fashionable styles of ornamentation for 
eK. mantles, and dresses. The small, colored silk neck- 3 
which are worn both under and above linen collars, ° 
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Lace tuckers are still composed 8 
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are now made with small bouquets of flowers, embroidered 
at each end, and with the narrowest possible silk-plaiting 
around them. The white muslin cravats, embroidered at 
the ends, and trimmed round with Valenciennes lace, now 
very generally replace the collar; they are tied exactly as 
a gentleman’s cravat, with the ends in the same direction 
as the loops of the bows, and not left hanging downward 
as formerly. Some of these white muslin neckties are em. 
broidered with most tasteful and artistic designs, and form 
a change from the more old-fashioned collar. 

Bonnets of the Marie Stuart form are daily gaining 
ground; they are generally made of white crepe, and small 
wreaths are placed at the edge of the front, and follow the 
pointed form. ‘The most suitable flowers, and those which 
produce the best effect, are the blue myosotis mixed with 
dead grasses, the lilies of the valley intermingled with 
pink thorn, the primrose and green grasses with dew-drops 
on them, Persian lilac with moss of several shades, some 
tinged with golden brown. Some time will probably elapse 
before this form of bonnet is adopted, but in the end it is 
almost certain to be accepted. The apricot color is in 
great favor for bonnets; and the plantain, a sort of moss 
which grows in forests, and is a brilliant gold color at the 
outside, and brown underneath, is used for trimming. The 
curtains have sometimes hanging buttons, made of apricot. 
colored leather, round the edge of them. 

Tue Talk CONTINUES TO BE WORN IN A FULL AND EXCEED 
INGLY ELABORATE sTYLE.—Short frizzed curls, or creped 
bandeaux short at the ear, with two full rolls of hair above, 
and loops or plaits at the back, are now the general style. 
Many new designs in tortoiseshell combs have appeared to 
suit this massive manner of dressing the hair. It is an 
utter impossibility, now-a-days, to judge of the shape ofa 
lady’s head when she has her hair dressed in a fashionable 
manner. Head-dresses remain as they were worn during 
the past winter; they are high in front with a cluster of 
flowers, plain at the sides, and ornamented again at the 
2 back. This style proves more becoming than the formal 


§ particular style; and as no two heads or faces are alike, 


; this is a more rational proceeding than when both oval, 


round, and square faces appeared alike with formal wreaths 
round them. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fra. 1.—Dress OF WHITE ALPACA FOR A LITTLE GIRL.— 
It is trimmed with lozenges of blue silk, on which is # 
braiding of black. The body is low, with a white tucked 
chemisette reaching to the throat. Braces and a point 
of blue silk, braided with black. Short puffed sleeve of 
alpaca, with a finish of blue silk, and a long, thin under- 
sleeve, 

Fic. 1.—Dress oF Pink Barece.—The skirt, body, and 
sleeves are trimmed with black velvet. The body is cut 
low and square, both back and front, with a high plaited 
chemisette. The sleeves are short and puffed, with a muslin 
under-sleeve. 

General Remarks.— The dresses for quite small boys, 28 
well as for girls of all sizes, are mostly of pique or Mar 
seilles. This material is heavy, but it requires no lining. 
White and buff are the only colors worn. These dresses 
are usually braided in black; but on some quite small 
children, we have seen braiding of blue, or red. 

For Boys.a little older, the Knickerbocker suits are 
fashi These p reach to just below the 
knee, are full and put on a band. 

For Grats, the hata are higher in the crown and nar- 
rower in the brim than formerly. and are nearly all trim- 
med with feathers, or bunches of daisies, cherries, or poppies 
and wheat. 
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WALKING DREgs. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR HANDKERCHIEF. HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 


NEW STYLE OF APRON. 
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SPANISH JACKET. 








RUFFLED HANDKERCHIEF. 
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EDGING FOR PETTICOAT. 























